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DEVELOPING A TASTE FOR ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO ELEVATE THE STANDARD OF TASTE AMONG STUDENTS. 


BY H. L. 


F, by a higher taste in literature, is meant 
an increased fondness for committing to 
memory, for the purpose of recitation, lists of 
names of unknown authors and their respec- 
tive works, I know nothing that can be done 
or ought to be done. There is no magic in 
the repetition even of a great name, unless 
that name calls up its becoming associations. 
To many an ear Virgil means no more than 
Bavius and Mevius, and Amos Cottle is as 
suggestive to such an one as S. T. Coleridge. 
Oliver Optic is to many a lad a greater man 
than Scott or Dickens, and Beadle’s Dime 
Novels will be eagerly read by him while 
Shakespeare, Homer, Milton, Dante, and 
Macaulay are resting, unmolested and dusty, 
upon the library shelf. Our question de- 
mands that we seek the means of cultivating 
a higher taste in the choice of books, and 
does not require us to ask what text-book con- 
tains most miscellaneous information packed 
in a given space. 
There was a time when love of reading in 
a child might be regarded as a hopeful sign 
of intellectual capacity. When books were 
few and costly ; when very few of them were 
in any way intended for children in partic- 
ular; when there were no children’s papers 
Or magazines. A child that inclined to read- 
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ing was compelled, perforce, to grapple with 
something which was considered worthy of 
mature thought. In reading, the mind was, 
of necessity, lifted somewhat beyond a child- 
ish range of elevation; and so, while many 
were repelled from books, those who clung to 
them from pure affection became, as a matter 
of course, thinkers and reasoners. The books 
which have come down to us from any per- 
iod more than a century remote generally 
illustrate the ‘‘ survival of the fittest.’”’ With- 
out artificial helps, they have withstood the 
buffetings of the waves of time which, hap- 
pily for all, have engulfed most of the vile 
stuff which was then the means of intellec- 
tual debauchery to a wealthy few. 

But at the present time, it is not safe to say 
that a love of reading is a hopeful sign, or a 
proof of a promising intellect. One must 
know what is read and how, before speaking 
with anything like approval of a craving ap- 
petite for printed matter. An inordinate ap- 
petite for green apples, or slate-pencils, or for 
clay, is not worse for the body than a craving 
for certain kinds of literature, unfortunately 
too common and too cheap, is for the mind. 
Not to speak of positively vicious, or openly 
immoral reading, which is so abundant and 
so persistently forced upon public attention ; 
the lives of notorious criminals, the Police 
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Gazettes, and other vile and pernicious things 
which are thrust in your face by train-boys, 
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or kept inthe windows or on the counters of 
booksellers who are called moral and upright 
men; not to speak of the terrible details of 
vice which often disgrace the columns of 
papers whose reputation is such that they 
could ‘‘ afford the luxury of a conscience;’’ a 
young person foraging for himself, 
some special pains taken to guide his taste 
and judgment, may do himself positive injury 
even in a Sunday-school library, in which 
every book shall have been written with the 
avowed intention of teaching valuable moral 
or distinctively religious truth. Even to a 
careful reader, moderately versed books, 
the difficulty of choosing the best is constantly 
increasing. 
they profit less. There are scores and 
hundreds who take their daily novel almost 
as the toper does his drams, and almost as 
ruinously. ‘There are others to whom the 
daily paper, even of the best kind, is a posi- 
tive injury, because of its excessive demand 
upon their time. 

Our schools have done very much 
this appetite for reading. Are they doing 
what they ought to direct their pupils to 
healthful food for satisfying it? Are they in 
the position to do more without letting slip 
some of those things which the public seem 
now to demand? If they can do this work, 
how? Our limits of time admit but brief 
answers to these questions. 

To the first, there is but one answer pos- 
sible. ‘They are not doing what ought to be 
done. The ability to select, to appreciate, 
to use, and to enjoy books is not in propor- 
tion to the acquired power to solve arthmeti- 
cal problems, or to analyze 
think this need not be discussed. I presume 
it will not be questioned. 

z. Are the schools in position to do more 
in this direction without giving up what seems 
to be required of them ? 

I say what seems to be required of them, 
designedly, because I think that much which 
is now taught in them could hardly give a 
satisfactory reason for its existence 
Why geography should have been taught so 
long to the exclusion of natural history ; why, 
under the old regime, so much time was 
given to arithmetic and none to physiology 
is not easy to understand. Why school hours 
should extend from 9 till 4 in all seasons of 
the year we can not say. Nor can we see 
why primary arithmetic and annie 
should be forced upon little children that can 
not read well enough to get the sense of the 
questions which they are called upon to an- 
swer. We see no reason why bright children 


to create 


sentences. I 


there. 


without | 
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who, in their homes, will read through a 
story-book in a single evening, should spend 
from six to nine months on a smaller book 
while in the school-room, learning its almost 
meaningless, mechanical sentences, until they 
can repeat the whole book from beginning to 
end. More and better reading can be intro- 
duced in the school course by giving more 
time to it in the earlier part of the course. I 
have not time to develop this as I wish; but 
in speaking of methods to be used in culti- 

ill touch upon this sub- 


ject again. 


In general, as people read more, | 


3. And principally, How can the work be 
done? All agree that it is desirable to do. 
All admit that a school education ie? to 
impart to its recipient something of taste to 
good reading, judgment in 
selecting ability to appreciate and 
enjoy them, and know! — of the art of 
using them. All adm t books are a most 
Important factor in that social and moral 
education that reaches beyond school life, 
and is more important than the ordinary les- 
son ici Some who know by happy ex 

he restful 


him to 
| 


1 
DOOKS, 


incline 


; 


n the power, the comfort, tl 


a : age 
ness, of a good DOOK, long g, with a spirit ot 
true benevolence, to transmit their own de- 
light to their pupils. But objections are 


made to any effort difficulties are suggested > 
it is said that we have neither the time, the 
books, nor the public sympathy which are 
necessary to success! il work. 
In the first place, as 1 have already said, 
reading must receive more attention in the 
lower grades. Pupils should read more in a 
month than they now do in a year. .They 
and fewer detached 

ve have good juven- 


should read more stories, 
sentences. 
ile magazines, published monthly, 
good paper, clear 
and interesting mat- 
Nursery 


pe ssessing 
rtant requisites of 
type, choice engravings, 
ter, ranging trom the ch arming little 
and Little Fo up t A icholas. 


are several wollte which are using these 


There 


excellent results and with 
It costs far less to supply a 
contain- 


magazines with 
trifling expens 

school with these than with readers 
ing anything like an equal amount of reading 


In using these books, the aim of the 
rgely to make the pupils 


matter. 
teacher should be 


master the sense fully and to read in an easy, 
natural way Evenif the spelling is not at 
once perfect, let the children have something 


new to tempt them on, before they are dis 
gusted with the tedious monotony of lessons 
too often repeated. 


I wonder if l 


it has ever occurred to my fel- 


| low-teachers that all the reading matter of a 
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whole series of ordinary readers, as high up 
as the Fifth, is actually less than that of an 
ordinary eight-page first-class daily paper. I 
believe this to be the fact. Now as far as 
comprehension of the existing world is con- 
cerned, it would be far better, educationally, 
to read one newspaper than four or five read- 
ers. At some time in the latter part of my 
school course, I frequently introduce the 
daily paper, as a regular lesson, and have 
spent a month upon a single copy, so much 
of study is required to appreciate it fully. 
The proper place for a school reader seems 
to me to be after the pupils have learned to 


and to think about the sense of what they 
read; so as to be able to tell correctly in 
their own words, either orally or by writing, 
whatever they have read. At that time there 
can be taken up a reader which contains a 
treatise upon the principles of good reading, 
something upon elementary phonics, and 
pieces selected partly for their literary and 
partly for their elecutionary value; such as 
are suitable for drill pieces, both for thought 
and for expression. Then, for a time, a 
well-selected school library should be used 
in place of a reader. Each pupil should read 
one book, and prepare himself to report upon 
it to the class. 


place to class listening and criticism. ‘The 
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| some standard author with critical study. 
read common stories fluently and naturally, | 





Class reading should give | 


books will, of course, be exchanged, and read | 


in time by most or all of the class. ‘They 
will mutually correct statement of facts as to 
the narratives, and will unconsciously acquire 
much of value in regard to the important 
subject of successful presentation. 

At this point the teacher will have enough 
to do. He must train the class to notice in 
the books read any inconsistencies, contradic- 
tions, or absurdities. He must test their 
judgment of probabilities. He must draw 
out their thoughts upon the characters pre- 
sented, upon their fidelity to nature, wifether 
they are the counterparts of those poople 
whom they know or see. ‘The language put 
into the mouth of a character must be tested, 
to decide whether it is natural or not. By 
talks upon books, by comparison and judic- 
ious questioning, a class of intelligent pupils 
can be led on to make judgments of value, 
and to acquire the habit of deliberate and 
careful study of what they read. Knowing 
that they are to be held accountable, they will 





| the armies of Rome beyond the Alps,” 


read, not merely for the story, but to grasp | 


and retain plot, characters, ‘language, style 
and moral. 
this, it may~be answered that books suitable 
for this use cost little, if any, more than 


If any one objects to the cost of | 
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school readers, and will serve for several gen- 
erations of pupils. If the difficulty of selec- 
tion be urged, let teachers and school author- 
ities be stirred up to do this work earnestly 
and carefully, with the aid of the best talent 
of the community. I am fully persuaded 
that very few teachers and still fewer commu- 
nities appreciate the educational value of a 
well-selected school library. If they did, I 
am sure we should have more of them and 
that they would be more used. 

A year of library reading, with general 
criticism, may be followed by the reading of 
In 
a paper which I once read before the Associ- 
ation, published in the ///mois Teacher for 
1871, | gave the books which I have used 
and the order in which they are read. Briefly 
I would say, Read with a class nothing that is 
not classic, and read exhaustively ; with the 
closest grammatical analysis; with attention 
to position of words and arrangement of sen- 
tences as affecting clearness and emphasis ; 
with development of all figures of speech; 
with study of all geographical, historical, 
biographical and mythological allusions ; with 
special attention to derivation and composi- 
tion of words; with study of synonyms, in- 
quiring closely as to the reason why the au- 
thor chooses one word rather than another ; 
and above all, seeking to ‘* read between the 
lines’’ as the phrase is; to see what fine and 
subtle thought may lurk in a seeming riddle, 
or an apparent paradox. Such teaching is 
twice blessed—‘‘ it blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes.” It is because of such 
close and persistent study that some of the 
ancient classics have become such a power 
among men—influencing, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, so much of modern thought, and 
pervading so much of modern literature. 

Permit me to recall a single fact in my own 
history. In my sophomore year in college, I 
attended a teachers’ institute in Massachusetts, 
conducted by Dr. Barnes Sears, then secretary 
of the State Board of Education. One of 
his exercises has done much to shape my 
thinking, reading and teaching from that day 
onward. He took the opening passage of 
Robertson’s Life of Charles V., and from it 
gave us a lesson in synonyms and choice of 
words. For example, in the sentence com- 
mencing ‘‘ When the spirit of conquest led 
why 
the spirit of conquest rather than the desire 
of conquest? Why conquest rather than wic- 
tory? Why éedrather than conducted ? Why 
beyond rather than across the Alps? At least 
one of that class carried away new and last- 














































ing impressions of the value of a discriminat- 
ing choice of words, and the interest to be 
found in the study of language. 

By such preliminary teaching, the pupil is 
trained to appreciate and to love good books; 
to become impatient of careless, inaccurate, 
unnatural writing. He learns to question the 
meaning of the author, and to distrust and 
reject those books which have nothing to say. 

After this work is done, a text-book in 
literature may be introduced to advantage, 
and the pupil may be made familiar with the | 
great names in our own literature and that of | 
the world. He is prepared to recognize that | 
it is unpardonable in a fairly educated person 
not to know something of those great think- 
ers whose books have lighted up their re- 
spective centuries; ‘‘those dead, but sceptred 
sovereigns, who still rule our spirits from 
their graves.” As in learning geography 
well, he passes from the known to the un- 
known—from the little world of his daily 
thought to the great oceans and continents of 
the world beyond; so in literature, he pre 
pares himself by his own limited reading to 
send out his appreciative fancy, at least, to- 
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ward the vast, and, by him, unexplored con 
tinents and oceans of the world of books. 
Great names in literature impress him now, 
because he has learned that there is a great- 
ness of mind displayed in clear thought, and | 
in successful marshaling of words, as well as | 
in planning campaigns and marshaling armies 

| 


He has learned that a book may be more 
powerful than an army; that a nobler im- | 
mortality may be won by the pen than by the | 
sword. ‘Therefore he is willing to study au- | 
thors as he studies other great men. 

The most common fault in this study is the | 
attempt to grasp too much—to fix in the | 
memory names of unimportant books and of | 
obscure authors. ‘This should be most studi- 
ously avoided. Cut down unflinchingly the 
briefest text book, if it mentions a single 
author who is not really a man of mark and 
influence. 

It seems to me a waste of time to attempt 
to teach historic English Literature without a 
previous study of English History. The sig- 
nificance and power of many books is toa 
degree lost, unless one knows the time which | 
either called them forth, or gave them form | 
and shape. 

| 
} 
| 


But how shall we find time for all this? 


Exactly as you do for mathematics. Because 
mathematical studies are popular, and easy to 
teach, they occupy one third of school work | 
from the primary grades to the end, or nearly | 


to the end, of the university course. I claim 


| character as conceived by himself. 
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an equal space for language culture in all its 
departments. In the lower grades, it claims 
more than half the time. It is vastly more 
important for general education that the 
pupil should become an intelligent reader of 
good literature, than that he become an ac- 
countant or even an enthusiastic student of 
natural history. Whatever else the teacher 
may teach, he ought to be, to all his pupils, 
a competent guide into the domain of books. 
Whatever studies he may neglect, he is not 


| justified in neglecting the study of books. 


‘‘For other studies are neither for all times 
nor for all ages, nor all places; but these 
nourish youth, delight old age, grace our 
prosperity, furnish a refuge and a solace in 
our adversity, delight us at home, are no 
hindrance abroad, pass the night with us, go 
with us on our journeyings, stay with us in 
our country solitude.’’ 


Chicago Educational Weekly. 
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GOOD ADVICE TO TEACHERS. 


BY J. L. PICKARD. 


JHAT you are in yourselves is your 
\ capital in starting. It would be un- 
wise to throw this capital aside, however 
small it may be. Be yourselves, emended, 
improved, enlarged as time passes, but still 
and ever yourselves. ‘To act the part of an- 
other successfully requires marked talent and 
long training, and then the actor personates a 
The garb 
of Hamlet does not conceal the personality 


| of Booth, nor do the rags of Rip Van Winkle 


hide Jefferson. Barrett and McWade are 


!none the less masters because of different 


impersonations of the same characters. ‘There 
is no substance in an echo, and nothing but 
amusement in its fragmentary repetitions. 
Growth.—Stagnant individuality becomes 
extremely offensive. One may become hard- 
ened and dried in original form, and thus be 
nothing better than an individual brick. The 
teacher who is not conscious of powel! this 
year, of which he was ignorant last year, canf 
do his best work in penning a resignation., 
The limit of acquaintance with the details of 
the business part of the work may be reached, 
but the limit of personal power over the inner 
i 


life of the child is not reached until the pos- 


| sibility of improvement on the part of the 


teacher no longer exists, and your experience 


will lead you to substitute for the last qual- 


ified phrase the significant word ‘‘/Vever.’’ 
Study, narrowed to the topics of instruc- 
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tion, is not productive of the best growth. 
Something outside of the school work will 
engage the efforts of all who merit success. 
Not accretion, but assimilation, increases 
power. Human growth, and, above all, 
mental growth, is from within. Whatever 
calls the mental powers into exercise 
strengthens them, and at the same time fa- 
cilitates their concentration upon the work 
immediately in hand. Seek eminence in 
one department of study, and you will the 
more surely succeed in the great end of all 
teaching—arousing to activity the mind of 
the pupil. 

Devotion.—The meanest employment is 
ennobled by the spirit of the workman. 
The drudgery of any labor is relieved by 
the purpose of the laborer to strive for the 
attainment of the highest ideal possible to his 
work. ‘The privations of winter, the toils of 
spring, and the heats of summer, are forgot- 
ten in the enjoyment of the garnered har- 
vests. Vagrant affection secures no friends 
and experiences no delight. Centred affec- 
tion gives vigor to effort, satisfaction to de- 
sire, and rest to weariness. If circum- 
stances are not suited to your choice, suit 
your choice to circumstances, until the lat- 
ter can be changed or the former gratified. 
At all events make the best of all, and do 
your best in all. Lose the slave in the earn- 
est devotee. 

Ambition. — ‘**Covet earnestly the best 
gifts.” If there are places more desirable 
than your own, gain them by passing, not 
by pulling back, competitors: First deserve 
the place you seek, and then openly and 
honorably seek it when vacant. No ambi- 
tion is more laudable than that which con- 
cerns itself with improving one’s conditions 
by self-improvement. No contentment is 
more worthy than that which inspires the 
doing well of present duty, because of its 
bearing upon a better future. Labor on- 
ward with an eye upward. Remember that 
there are higher and lower places within the 
limits of your daily work. ‘‘ Excelsior’’ is a 
motto as pertinent in one room as in a build- 
ing of many rooms. ‘The opportunities for 
gratifying a noble ambition are far more 
frequent than are the resignations of those 
whose positions are most attractive. There 
is no disgrace in failure, if it be not too oft 
repeated, nor chronic in its character. There 
is disgrace in yielding to failure, as well as in 
a stubborn determination to perpetuate it. 
Succeed or surrender. 

Character.—Reputation is but a shadow 
which follows the man who moves toward the 
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sun. 


Pursue reputation as an end, and you 
may be sure of walking into the darkness. 
Character may be better or worse than repu- 


tation. The shadow represents only the out- 
ward form of the substance. It is of the 
inner life I would speak, and I would com- 
mend to you the possession of cool reason, 
calm judgment, unswerving fidelity to truth, 
resolute purpose to do and to maintain the 
right, warm sympathy, generous forbearance, 
willing self-denial, clear conscience, and, may 
I not add, intelligent trust in God—all of 
which are elements in the composition of 
a character which far transcends the best 
reputation. 

It is a true character which gives vigor to 
loyalty, breath to fraternity, strength to in- 
dividuality, stability to growth, steadiness to 
devotion, a curb to ambition, and value to 
reputation. 


TIME AND EXPRESSION IN MUSIC. 
G. CAROTHERS, 

Na former number of Zhe /Journa/ an at- 
| tempt was made to show the importance 
of principles in the study of music. We 
shall endeavor in this to dwell more in detail 
upon the manner in which some of these 
principles should be applied. 

Time, as the measure of sound, bears the 
same relation to music that metre does to 
poetry; and as poetry is impossible without 
metre, so music is practically impossible with- 
out time. One physical difference between 
music and noise is that the one is produced 
by sonorous shocks which follow each other 
at regular intervals, and the other by an ir- 
regular of sonorous’ shocks, 
clearly teaching the first element of time— 
regularity—and demanding the attention and 
study of every musician, professional or ama- 
teur. 

Expression is the soul of music. It is the 
hidden power, which, under the control of an 
intelligent performer, causes us to forget the 
mechanical forms which the composer used 
to express his thought, and by means of its 
‘‘inarticulate unfathomable speech, lead us 
to the edge of the Infinite, and let us for 
moments gaze into that!’’ When Shak- 
speare says: 


succession 


“The man that hath no music in himself 
Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils, 
he conveys the same idea, to some extent, that 
Carlyle puts in his terse way, ‘‘ The meaning 
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of song goes deep;” which being inter- | 
preted means that music purifies the heart, | 


refines and ennobles the feelings, and he whose | 
sense of the beautiful is so uncultivated as to | 
have no conception of the depth and grand- | 
eur of the divine art is sadly deficient in es- | 
thetic culture. 

Time and expression are such necessary | 
complements of each other, that, having thus | 
briefly defined them, we shall now consider | 
them in a more practical light. 

Let us first understand what the observance | 
of the time in a musical composition is. It | 
certainly is not, as many seem to think, an | 
inflexible adherence to the absolute value of | 
the notes as regulated by the fractional ex- | 
pressions. All termsand signs indicating the 
motive, as the acce/erando, ritardando, dimin- | 
uendo, the pause, and so on, must be pro- | 
perly noted. Then, too, the various move- | 
ments, as the wa/tzs, the march, the ga/lof, | 
should be carefully studied, otherwise many | 
will play, as we have frequently heard, a | 
waltz, /argo, or an andante, two-fourths 
allegro. 

Time, then, is the regulation of the mo 
tive of a musical composition, attended with 
an accurate understanding and interpreta 
tion of all essential terms and signs that may be | 
used by the author. Along with time, however, 
must go expression, without which musi 
were only ‘‘ sounding brass and tinkhing cym- 
bal.’’ Music becomes eloquent and appeals 
to the higher sentiments only when the ex 
ecutant sees farther than the notes, and inter- | 
prets the idea, just as a gifted orator goes 
back of mere words and gives us thought. 

Mr. Haweis, in ‘‘ Music and Morals,’’ says 
executants are of six kinds: 





Those who study the composer, and also express 
themselves. 

Those who express themselves without regard to the 
composer, 

Those who express the composer without regard to 
themselves. 

Those who caricature both. 

Those who express other people’s views of the com- | 
position 

The dullards who express nothing. 

It would be interesting to dilate upon these 
six classes, but we can only enumerate them, 
and pass on to ask, Do the great majority 
of players and singers give sufficient attention 
to the study of time and expression? We do 
not, of course, presume to sit in judgment 
upon professional artists, but, if we may be 
candid, we are bound to say, that judging 
the average performer, and some even above 
the average, there is not enough study given 
to the principles of piano-forte and vocal | 


| these exampies isolated ones ; 


| better class of 


j to every 700d piano or 


} finest tlasté, ae epest feeling 
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music, choosing these as_ representative 
branches. ‘There is no doubt as much care- 
lessness in other directions, but a lady is not 
‘‘in fashion’ now if she does not play the 
piano or sing. 

Take the average ‘‘concert,’’ the school 
‘‘entertainment,”’ or the Madame 
— ——’s seminary for young ladies, where 
music is made a ‘‘ specialty,”’ and what do we 
hear? If there are any piano solos on the 
programme, we shall most likely hear several 
grand bravura movements thundered off with 


Soireé at 


| the pedal continually raised, without time, 


without expression, without phrasing, and 
utterly wanting in even the simplest forms of 
a correct interpretation. Ifa soprano solo is 
attempted, and the ‘‘ rising star’’ is ambitious, 
we shall probably hear Beethoven’s matchless 
‘¢ Adelaide’ screamed in a thin, overstrained 
Worse still, if achorus is undertaken, 


voice, 
we may feel almost certain that we shall have 
{a jargon of sound, but little music. The 


average musical conductor, as a rule, makes 
no attempt at thorough chorus work, either 
from a want of knowledge, or from a lack of 
material. Within the past few months, the 
writer on three occasions witnessed the 
exposure Of several aspirants to musical fame, 
in a way that was painful indeed. Without 
or place, we may say that 
the a high school commencement 
in one of our larg the other was on 
he day of the ‘‘ American Saturnalia,”’ that 
is, the Fourth of July; the third was before a 
large , lli 

not so much forthe purpose of hearing music 


import to 


ie 
selt- 


time 


+ 


One Was al 


mentioning 
} 


e cities ; 


assemblage of intelligent people, met 


as to deliberate upon matters of 


the rising generation. Want of space for- 
bids our going into de tails, but in all these 
instances we heard not music in its purity, but 
a very ridiculous travesty of it. Nor are 


they are the 


| counterparts of similar experiences, and we 


| have no doubt others have gone through the 


same kind of torture. 
And this is clearly, in a measure, the result 
of false teaching, but as we enlarged so 
our former article on the third and 
fourth-rate 


much 


teachers, who are everywhere 
usurping the place of others more worthy, 
nothing further need be said upon that point. 
We have a however, to offer to the 

and of 
nothing better than to recommend them to a 
conscientious study of what Frederick Wieck 


ISLY calls trifles,”’ 


word, 


teachers ; we know 


as essential 
The 

iw, most delicate ear. 
Every one will see that these are by no 


7 : sia, 
facetio ‘three 


singing teacher: 
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means ‘‘trifles,’’ but all-important points, 
which, if faithfully studied and applied by 
the intelligent teacher and the earnest pupil, 
would at once place music in a position never 
before known in this country. It is needless 
to expand this succinct statement of the means 
essential to a proper study of this most de- 
lightful and elevating art. Some of those 
whé may happen to read these general sugges- 
tions will no doubt appreciate its meaning. 

In closing we cannot refrain from quoting 
the following sensible remarks by the editor of 
the London Musical Standard : 

This is a loud and fast age. In everything we 
hurry more and make more noise and clatter than our 
fathers did, 

This “loudness and fastness”’ is of necessity having 
an effect upon music, and exercises an influence upon 
art which we cannot allow to go on without protest. 
Gradually the divine art is being swept into the “rush,”’ 
and what Germans call Sturm und Drang appears to 
be seizing holdofus. Our /emfzare being’changed, and 
the allegro and presto of Bach and Handel have been 
hurried on until a speed has been reached which would 
have profoundly astonished those old masters. 

The effect produced by our large organs and mon- 
ster orchestras is too great, too loud, too near that 
border-line which distinguishes music from noise, and 
divides a grand musical effect from an unmeaning and 
deafening roar. 

The influence of all this loudness and fastness is 
being felt in other ways also, and the ability to playa 
piece of music with rapidity and dash is now regarded 
as a sure test of a “fine player.”’ The power to play 
difficult passages with great rapidity and force when 
employed as the means of obtaining a grander expres- 
sion of a composer’s meaning, is commendable; when 
used as an end, and to display one’s self, it is simply 
detestable. We would earnestly counsel all public 
players by a strong will to keep in check any tendency 
to display their virtuosity for its own sake alone. Cul- 
tivate, by all means, a perfect executive power, but 
keep it subservient to the highest purposes, and never 
play a piece faster than your author intended, for by 
so doing you display not only your own ability, but 
your ignorance of the true aim and end of all music, 


’ 
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WHAT IS CRAM? 
C. CLARKSON. 


T is a word in common use to denote the 
ability of a pupil to repeat by rote what 
he has never understood. In its proper ap- 
plication it means the collection of undigested 
and unassimilated knowledge. The sayings 
of Mrs. Partington are ‘‘cram”’ in the sense 
of a person’s having caught the language 
without having apprehended the idea wrapped 
up in that language. The youth who pro- 
tested to his college tutor that he would ‘get 
up’’ anything, but would never undertake to 
understand.Kuclid, was guilty of ‘‘cram”’ in 
the first and highest degree. 
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A distinction must be made between this 
‘*cram’’ and that careful storing of the mem- 
ory with the result of previous knowledge 
which has been realized in consciousness, 
carefully thought out and made a personal 
possession —that memorizing, accompanied 
by clear intelligence, which is an essential 
part of true education. So long as the term 
‘‘cram’’ is confined to its proper signification 
we cannot object to the name. It is a short, 
emphatic expression for a foolish and repre- 
hensible practice, which ought to be vigor- 
ously condemned wherever it is fairly detected. 

But as the term has lately been applied in 
an offensive sense to a kind and quality of 
work of the best sort, simply because it hap- 
pens to cut athwart some ancient prejudices, 
it becomes necessary to insist on a proper 
distinction between the two kinds of ‘‘ cram” 
—dbad cram and good cram—and to place the 
former in its proper light by a few illustrations 
taken from actual school life. 

According to Whately, knowledge consists 
in three things: 1. The thing must be true ; 
2. One must believe that the,thing is true ; 
3. This belief must rest on sufficient grounds. 
Now, bad cram never attains these three con- 
ditions ; good cram invariably fulfils all three 
conditions. Sometimes bad cram gets as far 
as one condition, namely, the second; very 
often, however, it falls short of even persuad 
ing the learner that there is any truth or 
meaning in whatis learned. Let us illustrate 
this by some easy examples in elementary 
school work. We will select geography as 
one of the easiest and least abstract subjects— 
one about which the very smallest child in 
the infant class may be taught some real 
knowledge. Here, then, is a class from a 
school which has been many years under the 
influence of authority which fulminates 
against ‘‘cram’’ in the abstract. ‘The class 
has had instruction in geography one or two 
years. The pupils can repeat 7” concert the 
names of many places. ‘They can point to 
certain marks on a thing called a map, and 
can pronounce certain words printed on the 
map. They do this with great apparent ease. 
Now, let us stop the exercise and try to as- 
certain how far the class goes by blind mem- 
ory, and how far by the light of intelligence. 

What is the map? No answer. Which 
part of the map represents the North? The 
top. The South? The bottom. The East ? 
The right-hand side. The West? ‘The left- 
hand side. All the class point to the North 
of this room. Every hand points to the 
ceiling Point to the South. All hands 
point directly towards the floor. For East 
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and West they point to the right and the left, [| ter. What then? After a pause, 20 time 


which, as they stand, is entirely wrong. Here | Well, if you take £ 

is genuine bad cram of the worst sort. you? £19. Twice? 
Let us enter another class of young chil-} £380. Then what is 

dren. They are repeating in grand chorus} your slates? £380. 


1g once, what have 


£38. Funeria? 
gh: ) 


the 380 you have on 
Then have you re- 


the definitions of some geographical terms. | duced the £19 to shillings or to pounds? To 


To the unsuspecting observer the recitation is | pounds, Bad cram age 
a perfect success. Not a child falters, not an | the why; mechanical d 
answer is missed. Well, now, we have heard | of the thinking power. 

mountain, island, river, etc., defined in ap- But lest we become na 








1in ; the how without 
rill without education 


useated with “ cram,”’ 


propriate words; just one question if you} lose faith in all teaching, and begin to think 


please. Children, what is a strait? Grand 
chorus: ‘A strait is a narrow passage of 


and find some school wl 


that it is all bad cram together, let us adjourn 


ere the ‘‘cram”’ is of 


water connecting two bodies of water.’’|a better sort, and pushed energetically for- 


Quite right; very fluently answered. Now, 
think a moment. Ifthe shore is very crooked, 
will this narrow passage be astrait—(drawing 
on the board)—like this! No, sir. Why? 


Intelligence as well as 
— Memory. If tl 


ward in such a way as t 


» carry along Master 
that useful beast of 
1e OMeNs are propiti- 


verhaps we may consult the oracle and 
» perhay 


Because it would not be straight at all. nto. a visit, with the ob ject of satisfying our- 


selves that good cram is 
from what we have witn 
ing the essential condi 


Humph! we say : Verda et preterea nil; cram 
of the bad sort; names without things ; mem 
ory without intelligence. 

We will step into a higher class. It is 
Arithmetic. This isthe problem: ‘‘ A can 
do a piece of work in 2 days, which B can do 
in 3 days. Find the time both will do the 


| 


true, whether the pupils 
be true, and whether 
rrounds for their belief. 
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We shall see whether tl 


s avery different thing 
essed, entirely f ful fill- 
tions of knowledge. 
he things taught are 
fully believe them to 
they have sufficient 


work when they work together.’ ’ It is done Canada School Fournal. 
in less time than the teacher required to read 

: ‘ . as +. 

it out. Admirable! This boy, please ex- | 

plain how you did it so rapidly. I divided THE SCHOLAR’S JUDGMENT. 

the product of the numbers by their sum.” Sa 

Why? No answer. Well, you all did that T should be born in mind by those having 
cleverly. Try this question of the Same sort. | tl e ruid ince and instruc tion of the young, 


A can do a piece of work in 2, B in 3, and C 


in 4 days. How long will they all require ? | critics of the process by 


Class answers promptly 224 days. Very 
quickly done ; but A alone can do the work 
in 2 days. Do the three together take longer 
than one man alone? We leave the teacher | 
to meditate on his bad cram. 


If this process is wise 
young as they come t 
will appreciate it, and w 
| bac} K 


Reduction. This is the one on the board, | 


“Reduce £19 19s. 1134d. to farthings.”’ 
Nearly all in the class obt: 1in the correct an 
swer. Let us see how much they understand 
of the process, and how far they go blind 
fold. How did you reduce the £19 to shil-| profit to instructor and 
lings? Multiplied it by 20. Why?  Be-| or instructor will have g 
cause 20s. make ft. Very good; what is| of the results of his lal 
this 20 by which you multiply, 20 what? 20 | will regard with 
shillings. Then did you multiply £19 by | even veneration, the m 


tT 
What the youth in the 
1 


will in after years bring 


uidance t 


| could have been of little v 


lecting the paths best ad 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Here is a lower class working questions in | in those early years, when their own talents 
| 
| and seek to get rid of, if f 


age uli 


that the youthful minds will some day become 


which they were de- 


ind far-reaching, the 
) years of discretion 
ith pleasure will look 
hey ret eived 
1lue to them in se- 
ipted to their nature. 
present may dislike 
uithfully maintained, 
forth pleasure and 
pup il. The teacher 
od cause to be proud 
ors, while the pupil 
ir satisfaction, and 
thor ls whe re | ry he or 


20s.? Yes. Then what is multiplication? |she was so faithfully conducted along the 
Whole class in sing-song concert—‘ Multi- | wayward paths of youth. 
plication is the process of finding what aj _ If, on the contrary, these instructions are 


number amounts to when it is repeated a| short-sighted and vain, 
number of times.’’ Well, that may do. | 
Which number did you repeat here? £19. | in a way not flattering 
| The young s 
| any weakness or dishon 


How many times? No answer. Did you h 
repeat it 20 shillings times? No, and laugh 
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those having charge of his or her early in- 
struction ; they may at this early period even 
become impressed in some way or other with 
the erroneous idea that a good teacher or 
guardian is not doing right by them, or that 
a very poor instructor is the type of perfec- 
tion. ‘Time only will prove the true value of 
the instruction that they at this period re- 
ceive. If there is culpable error in the in- 
struction, the time will come, sooner or later, 
when they will be able to see it in its true 
light, and then a just indignation will arise 
in their minds and prompt them to condemn, 
and even loathe, those who have served them 
unfaithfully. There are parties in the world 
having charge of the instruction of youth, 
who seek their own selfish ends rather than 
any good for the pupil; regard for them- 
selves is the first and sometimes only thought. 
The true teacher, however, will be above 
such things, and will conscientiously attend 
to the duty of developing the young minds 
entrusted to his care. Their labor at times» 
may seem onerous, and as though they were 
meeting with very little reward; but if they 
are faithful, many young minds who at pres- 
ent may seem to have little regard for them 
or their tasks, will in a few years be ‘looking 
back upon these youthful scenes, and bless 
those who were so true to them at this critical 
period. 

Many an old teacher is tenderly thought 
of years and years after he is in his grave, 
and that too by some of his most trying 
scholars. Perhaps some few cynics may say, 
‘*What good does that do ?” as though this 
would imply that one should do some good 
action simply for being praised for it. We 
do not think that the good teacher, or good 
person of any grade or department in life, 
belongs to this class. 

The wise and good are too much engaged 
with the honest work before them, in endeav- 
oring to have it a complete success, rather 
than all the time thinking how they shall 
get the most praise therefor from their fellow 
men; and whatever praise they may desire, 
it will be that which comes for substantial and 
legitimate good, and not that which is 
prompted by short-sightedness and immediate 
reward,—reward in advance of positive and 
lasting results. The 
exercised about his reward; he does his duty 
to the best of his ability, and lets ‘‘ reward” 
take care of itself. 

To the faithful teacher the opening sen- 
tence of this short article may not be es- 
pecially applicable. We trust, however, that 
we will give no offense in calling the attention 


faithful servant is not | 






















TEACHERS. 13 
of the teachers whose eyes may fall upon this 
article, to this important fact,—a fact that is 
sometimes quite overlooked or ignored. ‘The 
more faithful they are to the scholar the more 
lasting will be their labor, and the more 
grateful will the mature scholar be’to them 
for their labor of love.—V. £. journal of 
Education. 
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MUSCULAR TEACHERS. 


A. M. WHICHER. 
JE hear a great deal now-a-days ent 
/‘Y muscular preachers ;—will no one put 
in a plea for muscular teachers? ( Ince, not 


many years since, an idea was prevalent that 
piety was inseparable from a weak chest, and 
a poor digestion the outward sign of a meek 
spirit. Now it is generally admitted by the 
flock that the shepherd may be a worthy and 
zealous man, though he does occasionally use 
his crook for a leaping A similar leni- 
ency with regard to teachers does not seem 


-pole 


to prevail so widely. It would appear that 
people argue that if a teacher has a pair of 
round shoulders, they must have come from 
consumption of the midnight oil; that the 
rounder they are, the more information the 
possessor has gorged ;—evrgo, the fitter she is 
to teach their children. Weak eyes are often 
considered a sign of superior erudition, and 
no overskirt is an almost infallible proof of 
great intellectual attainments. If she wears 


a poke bonnet and a depraved collar, the in- 
ference is that she has a mind above frivolity 
of any sort. 

Another idea equally false is that, if a 
teacher takes one or two classes out of school- 
hours, or if she stays around the school-house 
till six o’clock, applying the mental goad to 
some unfortunate urchin, who would better 
be playing marbles or chopping down cherry 


trees, she must feel an extraordinary interest 
in her work. What if she does come to 
school the next morning with those round 
shoulders rounder than before, those weak 
eyes weaker than ever, a sallow complexion, 
and a querulous, fault-finding temper! Her 
interest in her work is immense Four 


o’clock comes, and, awed by the interested 
one’s baleful example, another teacher, whose 
whole soul is wild with longing for a glimpse 
of green fields and a breath of God’s pure 
air, thinks sadly to herself, ‘‘I must not 
leave ; it will be thought I am not interested 
in my work,”’ resolutely turns her 
back upon these pleasant things, and finally 


So she 
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goes slowly home, at supper-time, weary and | him to remove it. 


dispirited. 
A good teacher should be physically, as 


| a reproof perhaps ; 


well as mentally and morally excellent. She | 
has no more right to be round-shouldered 


than she has to be ill-tempered,—no more 


right to ignore the principles of hygiene than | 
| never be frowned upon; this may discouroge 


the principles of grammar. After being in a 
school-room from half-past eight until four, 
it is as much her duty to refresh her body 
with pure air and exercise as it is to eat her 
supper. She is defrauding her scholars by 
giving them a part of her power, when she 
should give them all. ‘There is here no argu- 
ment for self-indulgence and a neglect of 
duty. An ambitious teacher will, by an un- 
interrupted course of reading and study, be 


making continual progress. A teacher who | 


does not learn something new every day of 


her life, stands no chance in the race to the 
goal of usefulness which all should ‘Strive to 
reach. A teacher whose aim is to get along 
with as little brain-work as is consistent with 
drawing her salary,—who is perfectly content 
to be mediocre,—-is a disgrace to the fraternity, 
a cumberer of the soil. Let her be round- 
shouldered and dyspeptic, and the sooner she 
is married, or a confirmed consumptive, the 
better for her pupils. But let us, sister teach 
ers, make it our pleasure, as well as our duty, 
to greet our scholars each morning with a 
bright face and an earnest heart,—with a 
healthy mind in a healthy body. 

N. E. Fournal. 
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THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 


D. P. PAGE. 

T is always a very difficult question for the 

teacher to settle, ‘‘ How far shall I help the 
pupil, and how far shall the pupil be required 
to help himseif?”” The teaching of nature 
would seem to indicate that the pupil should 
be taught mainly to depend on his own re- 
sources, 
common sense. Whatever is learned should 
be so thoroughly learned that the next and 
higher step may be comparatively easy. And 
the teacher should always inquire, when he 
is about to dismiss one subject, whether the 
class understand it so well that they can go 
on to the next. He may, indeed, sometimes 
give a word of suggestion during the prepara- 
tion of a lesson, and by a seasonable hint save 
the scholar the needless loss of much time. 
But it isa very great evil if the pupils acquire 


This, too, I think, is the tea hing of 


[Ocr., 


Some teachers, when this 
happens, will send the scholar to his seat with 
while others, with a mis- 
taken kindness, will answer the question or 
solve the problem themselves, as the shortest 
way to get rid of it. Both these courses are, 
in general, wrong. ‘The inquirer should 


him. He should not be relieved from labor, 
as this will diminish his self-reliance without 
enlightening him; for whatever is done for 
a scholar without his having studied closely 
upon it himself, makes but a feeble impression 
upon him, and is soon forgotten. ‘The true 
way is, neither to discourage inquiry nor an- 
swer the question. Converse with the scholar 
a little as to the principles involved in the 
question ; refer him to principles which he 
has before learned, and has now lost sight of ; 
perhaps call his attention to some rule or ex- 


planation before given to the class; go just 


so far as to enlighten him a little, and put him 


the scholar by 
| least, not until 





scent, then leave him to achieve the 
victory himself. There is a great satisfaction 
in discovering a difficult thing for one’s self, 
and the teacher does the scholar a lasting in- 
jury who takes this pleasure from him. ‘The 
teacher should be simply suggestive, but 
should never take the glory of a victory from 
loing his work for him, at 
1e has given it a thorough 


on th 


trial himself. 

The skill of the teacher, then, will be best 
manifested if he can contrive to awaken such 
a spirit in the pupil that he shall be very un- 
willing to be assisted; if he can kindle up 
such a zeal that the pupil will prefer to try 
again and again before he will consent that 
the teacher shall interpose. I shall never for- 
get a class of boys, some fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, who in the study of algebra had 
imbibed this spirit. A difficult question had 
been before the class a day or two, when I 
suggested giving them 
‘* Not to-day, sir,’’ was the spontaneous ex- 
clamation of nearly every one. Nor shall I 
forget the expression that beamed from the 
of them, when elated 
with his success he forgot the proprieties of 
the school and audibly exclaimed, ‘* /’ve got 
it! I’ve got it!’ It was a great day for 
him; he felt, as he never before had felt, his 
own might. Nor was it less gratifying to me 
to find that his fellows were still unwilling to 
know his method of solution. The next day 
a large number brought a solution of their 
own, each showing evidence of originality. 


some assistance. 


countenance of one 


the habit of running to the teacher as soon as | A class that has once attained to a feeling 
a slight difficulty presents itself, to request | like this will go on to educate themselves, 
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when they shall have left the school and the 
living teacher. 

As to the communication of knowledge, 
aside from that immediately connected with 
school studies, there is a more excellent way 
than that of pouring it in by the process al- 
ready described. 

é slainaimetiatsich 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


HE following list of examination ques- 

tions is from the /rish Teachers’ Jour- 
nal. ‘They were used at the Easter examina- 
tions, and indicate, in some respects, greater 
range of acquirements than with us, on the 
part of candidates. ‘The test will repay care- 
ful reading, even from such as may not attempt 
to work it through. 


GRAMMAR.—Why is a verb used in asking a ques- 
tion said to be in the zadicative mood? Name the 
defective verbs still in use, and also those which have 
become obsolete. State fully the several relations of 
time and action denoted by the present perfect tense, 
and specify a// the forms used to express past time, 
in the indicative mood, taking for example the verb 
‘‘march,’ in the first person singular. Write out 
in two columns the possessive adjective pronouns, and 
the corresponding possessive cases of the personal 
pronouns, and the difference in their use. 
Specify, with examples, the several cases in which 
intransitive verbs may be used transitively. Write 
out fully the rules of spelling to which the following 
words are exceptions: Aecal/, singeing, judgment. 
Give the origin of the pronoun “ azy,”’ and how does 
it differ in application from “an?” Trace the deriva- 
tions of the following words, giving the meaning of 
the component parts, and those of the complete 
words: Barytone, biography, invertebrate, graminivor- 
Enniskillen, Crumlin. Write at length the 
words represented by the following abbreviations, and 
annex their meanings: A,U.C. —D.V.—Incog.— 
Prox.—Ult.—P.M. Give the derivations and mean- 
ings of monolith, hippodrome, primogeniture, guin- 
tuple, repugnant, reticule. Parse fully the words in 
italics in the following stanza: 


show 


ous, 


Would 1 had fallen upon those happier days 

That poets celebrate! those golden ¢imes 

And those Arcadian scenes ¢hat Maro sings 

And Sydney, warbler of poetic prose. 

ARITHMETIC.—Two shepherds, A and B, owning 

a flock of sheep, agree to divide it: A takes 144 
sheep, and B takes 184 sheep, paying £70 to A: 
required the value of a sheep. State what fractions 
produce recurring and what non-recurring decimals. 
What is the limit of the number of figures in 
the recurring part, and why? The common loga- 
rithm of 2 is *30103; find the logarithm of 125. A 
after doing 34 of a piece of work in 30 days, is as- 
sisted by B, with whom he completes it in 6 days; 
how long would each be about it separately? By 
selling out of the 3 per cents. at 96, and investing in 
railway 5 per cent. stock, a person increases his 
income 25 per cent.; find the price of the railway 
stock. In an equidifferent series the sum of the 
series is 71%, the greatest term 8%, and the common 
difference %; find the number of terms. A and B 
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have a joint capital of £1,000; A’s stock remains in 
trade g months, and his share of the gain is £90; 
time is 6 months, and his gain £65; required the 
particular stocks. A man must get one-third of the 
total number of marks to pass an examination; he 
answers half the questions, but to 3 
gets on an average only 3 of the marks, and thus gets 
25 marks too few to pass : how many marks does he 
get altogether? A, B, and C perform a piece of work 
in 7 days; A could do it alone in 12 days, and with 
the assistance of C in ten days: what part of the 
work was done by B in 7 days, and what part could 
each do in one day? State the advantages which 
decimals have over vulgar fractions; what 
vantages have they? 

History.—What empires has Egypt been subject 
to from the earliest times? What made it a valuable 
prize? How did the Persians and ancient Greeks 
come in contact? Write a sketch of the Saracens. 
How did they come in contact with tl 


B’s 


of his answers 


disad- 


e western 


nations? Write a sketch of French history for the 
last hundred years. Who was the founder of the 
Saxon monarchy in England? Who overthrew it, 
and who restored it? Who were the Stuarts? State 
Fully the events which make their period so important 
in English history. Assign events to the following 
dates: 1707, 1776, 1829, 1833, 1846. Give some 


account of the persons alluded to in the following lines: 


‘“‘ Heroes are much the same, the point’s agreed, 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede.” 
GEOGRAPHY.—What are the lowest-lying sheets of 
water on the globe? How do their waters differ, and 


why? Explain the terms: doldrums, horse latitudes, 
sea of Sargasso, watershed, fiord. Enumerate and 
exemplify in detail the various causes, besides latitude, 
which determine the climate of a country. To what 


groups of islands does each of the following respect- 
ively belong: Formentera, Luzon, Niphon, Teneriffe, 
Owhyhee, Delos? Write down the divisions of 
Sweden with the chief towns. ‘Trace the course of 


the currents in the North Pacific Ocean. Note what 
the north-east stream is called by the Japanese, and 
why. State what you know of the following towns 
and the country to which each belongs: Utrecht, 
Tokay, Tula, Taganrog, and St. Etienn¢ Write a 
brief geographical description of the island of Aus 
tralia, including its area, population, colonies, and 
their chief towns. Show by means of diagram 


how a solar eclipse is caused and explain why there 
are not two eclipses every month. 

NATURAL PHII osoPHY.— Distinguish a fixed pulley 
from a movable pulley. In the single movable, in 
which the strings are parallel, what weight will a 
power of I cwtsupport? Prove that with a uniformly 
accelerated velocity, 2h. varies as the square of 
the time, or of the last acquired velocity. ‘The distance 
between two continuous threads of a screw is two 


space 


inches, and the arm at which the power acts is 20 
inches: determine the ratio of the power to the 
weight. Two forces of 45 Ibs and 325 Ibs act upon a 
point at an angle of 120°; find their resultant. Under 


what condition will a body remain at rest upon an in- 
clined plane? and prove your answer. A _ water 
wheel having a diameter of 12 feet is required to raise 
12 cwt with a power equivalent to I cwt: what is the 
diameter of the axle in this case? Find the velocity 
acquired by a falling body in 9 seconds. Two equal 
and weightless bars are used in combination, a 
of the second order, having their shorter arms of the 
same length: required the ratio of the power to the 


s levers 
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weight, assuming that the length of the bars is 12 feet 
and the length of the shorter arms 5 feet. 

EXERCISE IN WRITTEN SPELLING.—The phisycal 
organisations of the Bengallee is feble even to 
His persuits are sedentery, his limps 
dellicate, his movements langid, courrage, independ- 
ance, verracity, are quallities to which his constution 
and his sittuation are equaly unfaverable. His mind 
bears a singular annalogy to his body. Large prom- 
ises, smoothe excuces elabourate tisues of circumstan- 


efeminasy 


cial falsehood chiccanery, pergery and forjury, are 
the weppons offensive and deffensive of this people. 
There the sons and dauhters of Abbysinia lived 
only to know the soft vicisitude of plesure and repoze 
atended by all who were skillful to delight, and grati- 
fied with whatever the sences canengoy. They wan 
derred in gardins of fragrance, and sleept in the 
fortresses of secureity. Every art was practiced to 


make them pleazed with their own coundition. The 
sajes who enstructed then told them of nothing but 
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miserys of public life, and discribed all beyond the 
mountains as reigons of calamity, where discord was 
allways rajing, and where man prayed upon man 
MetTHuop, &c.—Draw a diagram showing the 
number, length, and position of desks in a school- 
room 42 by 19 feet, putting in a small form-gallery of 
four seats. Give all the most important d 


limensions of 





a well-shaped desk. State the two ways in which 
pupils’ answers to mental arithmetic questions may | 
received. In drawing up a time-table for a school in 


which there are 45 half-hour lessons per week, how 
many half hours should be given to reading, writing, 
arithmetic, dictation, grammar, and geography, respec 
ively? State Dr. Johnson’s opinion of oral composi- 
tion and resumé. What are the advantages of phrase 
spelling? What is the best plan to prevent pupils copy- 
ing from one another? What are the three difficuities | 
a child encounters in his first attempt to write on paper? | 
“Tt is one thing to teach the map, and another to teach 
geography. Explain this. Give the substance of 
the plan recommended in the hand-book for int 


” 








What is the 


ing young children to the use of maps. 


difference between vested and non-vested schools in 
regard to their rules for religious instruction? WI 
defect in articulation is observable among the peopl 


in the neighborhood of Dublin? 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE.—Explain as you wi 
a class the following passage from Addison: “ The | 





. : ’ | 
figure is in the stone; the sculptor only finds it To 
what does Shakespeare compare sleep? uote the 
passage. Mention some of the most important event 


that occurred in the life of Herod the Great State | 
briefly what you know of the life of any of the follow 
ing persons: Warren Hastings, George Stephenson. 
What are taxes? How do they differ from other 
payments? Describe how plate glass is made. What 
mineral is used in parts of India and China 1 sub 
stitute for glass? What is the cause of hardness in | 
water, and how may this hardness be removed? By 
what process can the porosity and elasticity of turf 
be removed, so that it may assume the solidity of 
coal? State what is the characteristic fault of tur 

GroMETRY.—Enunciate carefully, and prove the 
12th proposition of the Second Book of Euclid, viz, 
that relating to the squares on the sides of an obtuse 
angled triangle. Prove that the diagonals of a 
rhombus intersect at right angles; and that the area of 
the rhombus is equal to half the rectangle under them. 
If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the 
sum of the squares of the whole line and one of the 





parts is equal to twice the rectangle under the whole 
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line, and that part together with the square of the other 
part. Prove that the sum of the squares of the sides 
of any parallelogram is equal to the’sum of the squares 
of its diagonals. If the sides of a trapezium be 
bisected, and the points of bisection joined in succes 
sion by straight lines, the included figure is a parallelo- 
gram, and is equal in area to half the trapezium. 
Prove that the area of an equilateral triangle is equal 
to the square of the side multiplied by .433 
AGRICULTURI Explain fully on wi 
l or manure depends. 


at the value 


of the volatile matter in a soi 
Mention the chief defects in the cultivation and man- 
agement of the oat crop in Ireland. Give the general 
composition of a superphosphate made from bones, 
Name the grass which is best suited to land of a 
peaty or moory chara ter, undera four-course rf tation. 
Mention the most important mineral constituents in 


wl hot l i sually deficient, ind the steps 
to be taken in improving those soils Give the kinds 
and quantities of artificial manure to be used for 
mangel-wurtzel on land of average quality. Name 
the four natural grasses which should enter most 


nto a mixture of grass seeds for permanent 
on land of sood quality Name two very 


lar 





rrasses found in large quantitv in the meadow 
ire land of this country. Explain fully the 
1e] ind show how loss accrues to the 
farmet » fails to provide i 
| 
_ 


rIRED. 


ARL MONTROSE 


HAVE tired of thankless toiling ; 
My t hin ; all in vain. 


Who vs wh [ am treading now, 
With hing an 1a fevered brow 
Wil t] t my fair robes s ng 
Yet n i trace in a single place 

Of my f t will remain, 

( im ng with eager gladness, 

I perform my task; 

\ y efforts no avail; 





I I ed a field that refuses to yield, 

I ving naug] ivh for much I as 

©) her, w rv, faint-hearted, 

I p thy burden once more; 

A pebble dropped in the tranquil lake 

Will cause the rcles to rise ind breal ‘ 

Till, widening out from whence they started, 
They lost to the eye, yet neve 

I yy each drop from shore t re 

~ ntlv tea } ng 

M t life’s mighty sea 

Some thoughts with Truth’s rich radiance bright 


ire forgott 
, 
cling waves outreaching, 


intil sublime 





ugh all humanity 





Chen tea take up thy burden, 
And pati , pass along; 
Though thou may’st be sowing for others to reap, 


S n all thy powers: let no nerve sleep; 
And grandly fair shall be thy guerdon, 
When thy toil shall cease by the River of Peace, 


1eart break forth in triumphant song 
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IMPORTANT QUALIFICATION. 


THE SPIRIT OF REVERENCE ESSENTIAL TO THE 
TRUE TEACHER. 


EDWARD JOHNSON, A. M. 


CAN not think of anything more reason- 
] able than the demand of most parents, that 
those who instruct their children shall be per- 
sons of a practically religious character. Nor 
can I wonder that so large a part of our peo- 
ple are desirous to institute and maintain 
schools where the safeguards of the only true 
morality are duly protected. 

There is, it must be confessed, a growing 
distrust of the systems of public instruction 
which rest upon a purely mental basis. Why 
educate at the public expense, and with a 
view to intelligent and useful citizenship, un- 
less you educate more symmetrically? Why 
train the intellect alone? Are the claims of 
society upon the individual better repaid by 
the power to reason, to imagine, to remem- 
ber, to harangue, than by disciplined affec- 
tions and a cultivated conscience? Is it the 
special function of household education to 
train the heart rather than the head? And 
as to Sunday-schools, their work, even when 
well done, is slight, considering the vast moral 
necessities of childhood. It must be acknowl- 
edged that a large majority of our children 
have very inadequate advantages in this re- 
spect. Our means of education, even in de- 
nominational schools, are very partial to the 
intellectual powers. But in our public-school 
system, no other faculties than the mental are 
fully recognized. 

I do not in this paper wish to plead for the 
radical reorganization of our school system 
upon the broad and only true meaning of 
education as the uniform unfolding of all our 
faculties ; but I do wish to urge the preserva- 
tion of whatever moral force historically and 
fairly belongs to this system. ‘This is asking 
but little of what parents throughout our land 
have the right, and, I think, the disposition, 
to ask of educators. 

It may be a misnomer to describe this na- 
tion of ours, or indeed any nation, as Chris- 
tian; but this homage vearly all our people 
pay to the religion of Jegus, that they crave- 
for their children the benefit of its benign 
and exalting influences. Even Abner Knee- 
land showed this disloyalty to his infidel pro- 
testations. For themselves men may hazard 
materialism, spiritualism, or atheism, but for 
those they love more than self they require 


there cognition of God, of divine worship, of 
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immortality. To them, Auguste Compte, 
and all others who, with human devices, pro- 
fess to discipline the nature of man, are the 
most absurd fanatics. And to them, a teacher 
whose method of work ignores man’s highest 
requirements, is quite unworthy of his office. 
An irreligious minister may seem a more 
incongruous, but is not so mischievous a char- 
acter ; for a man of settled convictions can bet- 
ter afford to sit through two sermons a week 
from a declaimer who is altogether regardless 
of piety, than to trust his immature child dur- 
ing the long school sessions of each day to be 
fashioned by a master who does not in his 
heart of hearts believe that life noble 
origin, a sacred responsibility, and a continu- 
ance beyond the grave. Such a man may 
teach arithmetic well, or grammar, as another 
man indifferent to anything above his handi- 
craft may make a good house ora good shoe. 
I know what wise George Herbert says: 


1 
nas a 


Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine; 


and surely in everything, however small, a 
devout heart is no hindrance to good and 
skillful work. Nor in respect to those of 
whom Emerson speaks, who ‘‘ wrought in a 
sad sincerity,” and ‘‘ builded better than they 
knew,’’—the mighty geniuses of the ancient 
and middle ages—was a devout heart any hin- 
drance to glorious achievments. 

But I need conduct this argument in no 
finical style. Nor would I call for any 
sweeping proscription of unbelieving men. 
They hold their doubts by as good a right as 
we our beliefs. ‘hey hold them honestly 


and sincerely too, and in many instances un- 


willingly. All avenues to ordinary employ- 
ment should be wide open to them as to 
others. But this work of education is extra- 


ordinary ; it is conspicuously exceptional. It 
is a work to the right conduct of which a re- 
ligious faith is essential. 

If mere arithmetic and other branches of 
the common curriculum make up education, 
then I concede there is no need of religious 
teachers, nor of moral ones, but if educa- 
tion is much more than the bare /rzviwm and 
guadrivium, then we want those who are 
more than simply teachers of these things. 

This plea for religious instruction I do not 
make in the interest of sectarianism, nor in- 
deed would I ask that the so-called orthodox 
or evangelical opinions have any preference 
given to them. Making Methodists, Unita- 
rians, Presbyterians, or Catholics, is paltry 
business compared with rearing a generation 
of noble men and women. ‘This is the 






































































teacher’s work, and how can he do this work 
without a faith in God, and an estimation of 
life and duty which such a faith, earnest and 
pervasive, will produce? 
a retention of Bible reading in our schools, 
although I wish its beautiful lessons of wisdom 
could be daily taught in every family and in 
every school throughout Christendom. It is 
hard to see how the boys and girls now grow 
ing up among us can afford to have this Book 
of books lessened in their regard. But upon 
this question good men differ, and the test of 
religious character we seek must be made 
upon a broader issue even than the unquali- 
fied acceptance of this book as God’s word. 

My demand is one which the disciples of 
Channing and of Ballou ought as cheerfully 
to concede as those of Edwards or of Asbury. 
All these were men of earnest theistic faith. 
However wide their differences, these were 
mere rivulets of separation compared to the 
ocean which divided them from utter athe- 
ism. Between religion and no religion, is 
the most momentous struggle of the future to 
be had. Men are everywhere dividing and 
taking sides upon this issue. The faith of 
mankind in a beneficent, almighty power, 
was never so imperiled before. As in other 
times of danger, the strong must remember 
the weak, especially the children. What a 
calamity to childhood, to take away its 
prayers, its beautiful faith, the ‘* heaven’’ that 
‘«lies about us in our infancy!’ Not yet has 
the worst radicalism of our day accommodated 
itself muchtochildren. But through prayer- 
less teachers it will find a sure way to reach 
them, and when it reaches and infects them, 


it will confuse the meaning of existence, and 

destroy in them the sweetest hopes and aspir- 

ations of life. N. E. Fournal of Education. 
— > 


ORAL READING. 


S, A. HAMILL. 





A_N article on reading, in the October 
A Journal, contains the following proposi 
tions: ‘Reading lies at the basis of all 
school instruction—it is the key to all study. 
Nine-tenths of all the reading the average 
pupil will do after leaving school will be done 
for the purpose of gaining information, not 
for the purpose of ¢mparting it. From these 
propositions the following conclusion is de- 
duced: Nine-tenths of the teacher’s time 
and energy given to the subject should be 
directed to helping the child understand and 
get the ¢hought out of what he reads, and 
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nine-tenths of the pupil’s time and study 
should be directed to the same purpose. The 
other one-tenth of time and work may be 
properly spent in securing the correct expres- 
sion of the thought.” 

The propositions are true, but the conclu- 
sion does not follow. The fallacy lies in the 
implied assumption, that reading from the 
printed page for the purpose of ¢mparting in- 
formation is the only object for which chil- 
dren are taught ‘‘the proper expression of 
thought.’’ Only on this assumption can the 
conclusion logically follow. But this assump- 
tion is not true. Of the almost numberless ad- 
vantages for which children should be taught 
‘‘the proper expression of thought,’’ reading 
from the printed page for the purpose of im- 
parting knowledge is the least important. 

Let us note, if you please, the physical and 
mental powers cultivated by oral reading, and 
the advantages to be derived from the proper 
study of the expression of thought, and, 
perhaps, we may find that the subject is 
worthy of more than one-tenth of the time 
and energy given by the teacher and pupil 
to the preparation and recitation of the read- 
ing lessons. And here, we wish not to be 
misunderstood in what may be said in favor 
of oral reading. Wedo not undervalue silent 
reading, or reading for the purpose of gain- 
ing information. We fully agree that it is 
the key, and lies at the basis of all instruction. 
Nay more, it furnishes, when properly taught, 
the highest mental discipline. It is more 1m- 
portant than any other branch taught in 
But reading taught simply 
for the purpose of gaining information, cul- 
tivates necessarily only the eye and the re- 
flective powers of the mind. The recitation, 
pronunciation, and vocalization of words, 
the expression of countenance, and the adap- 
tation of these, belong to ** the proper ex- 
pression of the thought.’’ They need not 
necessarily be used in teaching silent reading, 
for thousands of children are taught to ‘ un- 
derstand, and get the thought out of what 


cc hool or college. 


they read,”’ who have never articulated a 
single sound. 
As a general rule, very general, the pro- 
: 7 I 


nunciation, articulation, and vocalization are 
used (I should say abused) simply as a con- 
venient medium of communication between 
the teacher and pupil, so that the former may 
determine whether the latter does or does not 
comprehend the thought. In the vast major 
ity of our schools but indifferent attention is 
given to the cultivation of the first and sec- 
ond, and not the slighest attention to the 
very important matter of vocalization. 
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Now, oral reading, or reading taught for 


the purpose of expressing thought and feeling, | 


cultivates distinctness of articulation and cor- 
rectness of pronunciation. Exercises in phon- 
ics belong especially to oral reading. 
tinctness of articulation,’’ says Richard Grant 
White, ‘‘is one of the greatest beauties of 


speech, and one which any observant person , 


will find largely lacking in young people of 
the present day.’’ And why lacking? Be- 
cause reading is now taught simply ‘for the 
purpose of gaining information, not for the 
purpose of imparting it,’’ and all that pertains 
to the proper expression of the thought is 
neglected. Again, upon this point, Dr. 
Richard Edwards says: ‘‘ Distinct enuncia- 
tion, other things being equal, has aiways 
accompanied thorough mental culture. The 
pre eminently thinking nation of antiquity 
could not tolerate a mispronunciation or a 
lisp. 
place her stamp than on the organs used in 
speech. In the United States we have especial 
reasons to be thorough in our phonic analy- 
sis. 
foreign blood, be taught to speak the English 
language with accuracy and distinctness. 


‘<< Dis- | 
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chorded instruments brought together is, for 
sweetness, like the music of familiar affection 
when spoken by brother and sister, by father 
and mother.’’ Children whose voices have 
been cultivated by oral reading in the school- 
room will be less noisy and boisterous at 
home. Shall we correct the children in false 
forms of expression, and permit them to use 
false tones of voice? But the tones of the 


| yoice indicate the culture and lend a charm 


' to the social circle. 


| secrets of success 


Nowhere does ignorance more clearly | 


Ward Beecher says: 


Let every child in America, of native or | 
is the least cultivated.” 
Let | 


the pronunciation of the whole country be | 
| popular audience than a good discourse badly 


cast in one“mould,” 

Oral reading cultivates distinctness of artic- 
ulation and correctness of pronunciation,— 
redding simply ‘‘ for the purpose of gaining 
information” does not. But, secondly, oral 


| delivered. ”’ 
voice and action are the divinely-a 


reading, when properly taught, not only pre- | 


serves the natural purity and sweetness of the 
childhood voice, but cultivates and develops 


its wonderful variety of tone and powers of | 


expression. 
attainment in life. In the school-room it is 
especially desirable. Clear, sweet, pleasant 
tones of voice win the contidence and affec- 
tion of the pupils, without which the highest 
success cannot be attained. ‘The impression 


A good voice is an invaluable | 


‘* Loudness,’”’ says Em- 
erson, ‘‘is always rude, quietness always gen 
teel.”’ 

The modulation of the voice is one of the 
with the business man, 
Kindly tones, as much as kindly words, gain 
friends and secure custom. Men of good ad- 
dress are valuable. Pleasant tones are an el- 
ement of good address. A good voice is an 
element of power with the professional man. 
A distinguished bishop said that “ one-half 
the effect of what is said is lost by the defect- 
ive manner in which it said.’’ Henry 
‘The living voice is 
the greatest force on earth among men. It 
Eighteen hundred 
years ago Quintilian said, ‘‘An indifferent dis- 
course well delivered is better received by a 


is 


But why particularize? The 

ppointed 
mediums for the expression of thought and 
feeling ; they ever have been and ever will be 
a thousand fold more employed than any hu 
manly devised instrumentality. Shall we cul- 
tivate with such assiduous care the singing 
tones which are only occasionally used, and 
that by the few, and neglect the conversational 


| and speaking tones daily and hourly used by 


| all? 


of all school-room instruction is deepened by | 
being conveyed in appropriate and impres- | 

ad | . . . 
| vates the voice, but it directly strengthens all 


sive tones. 

The order and government of the school- 
room will depend largely upon the teacher’s 
tones of voice. 
terous, the school will noisy and disor- 
derly; if gentle, clear, and firm, the’ school 
will be in harmony. A good voice is to 
every teacher an important element of suc- 
cess. But outside of the school-room a cul- 
tivated voice is valuable. It promotes the 
happiness of the family circle. ‘‘How re- 
markable,’’ says Henry Ward Beecher, ‘ is 
sweetness of voice in the mother, in the 
father, in the household. The music of no 


} 


pe 


If they are loud and bois- | 





Indeed, if the frequency of its employ- 
ment were to determine the time and atten- 
tion which should be devoted to each subject 
taught in the schools, no subject would re- 
ceive more attention than vocal reading. 

But, thirdly, oral reading not only culti 


It exercises the lungs 
and expands the chest. It strengthens the 
bronchial tubes and all the vocal organs. It 
promotes digestion by calling into action the 
abdominal, dorsal,. and intercostal 
Murdock and Russel, in their work 
culture, say, ‘‘ The explosive form 
is one of the most impressive in its effects. 
By a law of our constitution, it acts with an 
instantaneous shock upon the sympathetic 
nerve, and rouses the sensibilities of the whole 
frame; it summons to action all the senses, 
and in the thrill which it sends from nerve to 


the physical powers. 


muscles. 
on vocal 
of voice 
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brain we feel its awakening and inciting 
power over the mind.” Indeed, if oral read- 
ing were introduced into all our intermediate 
and high schools simply as a sanitary measure, 


it-would repay ten-fold the expenditure of 


y. Exercises in vocal culture, 
reading, speaking and gesticulation would 
straighten the bent form of pupils, expand 
contracted chests, give color to the pale 
cheek, and brightness to the dull eyes, and 
strengthen all the physical powers. 

Thus far we have noticed only the physical 
advantages of oral reading; its effects upon 
the mental and moral powers are far more 
important. Again we quote from Richard 
Grant White: ‘‘ Better let two branches go 
than this of reading aloud. In fixing his at- 
tention, in leading to exactness of apprehen- 
sion, in power of bringing the pupil’s mind 
into a flexible adaptation to the thought pre- 
sented to it, there is no exercise that will take 
the place of reading aloud. A person cannot 
read anything aloud well, with proper inflec 
tion and emphasis, without thoroughly un- 
derstanding it.”’ 

When the thought has been fully appre 
hended, which is all that ‘‘reading for the 
purpose of gaining information’’ requires, 
then oral reading continues the mental process, 
and seeks for the appropriate elements of ex 
pression required in the utterance of the 
thought. And here we discover a science 
which of itself furnishes no ordinary disci- 
pline,—a science wholly neglected in our 
schools and colleges. Ask the pupils in any 
of our schools, what are essential elements of 
expression? How many forms of voice are 
there? When do you use effusive form, pure 
tone, subdued force, medium stress, low 
pitch, and slow movements? and not one in 
fifty can answer. Ask corresponding ques 
tions in grammar or arithmetic, and the 
pupils will smile at their simplicity. 

But oral reading also cultivates the zesthetic 
powers. When the sentiment has been ap- 
prehended and the elements determined, then 
the study of grouping begins. Grouping is 
to reading what the composition of the time 
is to music. It is even more difficult than 
musical composition, for in grouping we have 
not the established notes to guide us. 

When the elder Booth said, ‘‘ I have been 
studying the Lord’s Prayer for thirty years,”’ 
he referred to grouping. It is the grouping 
of the elements of expression, and not the ap- 
prehension of the thought, that occupies so 


time and money. 


much of the time and attention of all our | 
Grouping calls | 
into active exercise the taste, the judgment, | 


great orators and actors. 











| the memory, the imagination, powers but 


little cultivated in school reading. But I see 
no limit to the advantages of oral reading. 
Had I time and you pages, I think I could 
show you that oral reading is music, sculp- 
ture, painting. 

And now having endeavored to show that 
oral reading cultivates distinctness of artic- 


| ulation and correctness of pronunciation,— 


that it preserves the natural purity of the 
voice and develops latent powers of expres 
sion,—that it strengthens the vocal organs 
and invigorates all the physical powers,—that 
it includes all of silent reading and goes far 
beyond as a means of mental discipline,—that 
it furnishes new fields of thought, and calls 
into exercise additional mental powers, and 
that the culture derived, both physical and 
mental, is profitable inevery position in life,— 
I claim that oral reading deserves more than 
one-tenth of the time and energy of pupil and 
teacher in the preparation and recitation o 
the reading lesson. 


Indiana Scho Journal’. 


ON TEACHING HISTORY. 


GEO, H, MARTIN, 


‘T*O teach History successfully, one must 

| observe a fewsimple rules. 1. Distinguish 
between what is essential, and what is only 
incidental. That the earliest settlers on 
Manhattan Island were sent out by the Dutch 
Kast India Company, is an important fact; 
that they built a hut, is the most trivial of in- 
cidents. Yet I have heard a class recite the 
latter with great satisfaction, while the other 
had made no impression upon their minds. 
2. Teach the pupils to look for the results 
of actions, and thus themselves to distinguish 
between the fruitful and the barren. 3. Re- 
quire the pupil to earn only what is essential. 
1 have seen a list of examination questions, 
among which was one requiring the pupil to 
relate a conversation which occurred between 
Lord Cornwallis and some other individuai. 
By making this a test of knowledge, the con- 
versation was raised to the rank of an essen- 
tial fact. 4. Encourage the pupil to read and 
fill up for himself the outlines which his 
class-work gives. 

[ will illustrate these points by a lesson in 
United States History. The subject, with the 
outline of topics, is as follows : | 


SPANISH EXPLORERS. 
1. Who? 2. What? 3. When? 4. Motive to 
Spanish adventure. 5. Nature of Spanish conquests. 


6. Results of Spanish enterprise. 











ON TEACHING HISTORY. 


The whole class may recite at once upon the first | 
three questions, by writing the questions and the an- 
swers to them on the blackboard—thus: 

Who? What ? 
Columbus { discovered Guanahani 
i <6 Continent 

se Florida 
conquered Mexico 

sailed around the world 

conquered Peru 

discovered the Mississippi 

founded St. Augustine 1565. 


When? 
1492. 
1498. 

De Leon 

Cortez 

Magellan 

Pizarro 

De Soto 

Melendez 

With each name is associated a single ac- 
tion, the action which has given fame to the 
explorer. Ihave specified but three dates. 

All the other events happened between these 

years, and neither the time nor the order is 

of any great importance. If one has a taste | 
for dates, he may remember that Cortez was 
conquering Mexico while Magellan was mak- 
ing his voyage, and that both events were 
happening while Luther was in the first heat 
of his contest with the Pope; also, that Spain 
held Mexico just three hundred years (1521- 
1821). 





There is much in the biography of Colum- 
bus, and in the annals of the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru, that is full of interest, and 
the teacher may direct the pupils to sources 
of information fuller than their text-books, 
and may invite them to teli what they have 
learned beyond the required facts. A class 
exercise partly voluntary will be more at- 
tractive than one wholly compulsory. 

The scholars will not be able, unaided, to 
learn much respecting the motives of the 
Spanish adventurers. But the teacher can 
make an interesting and instructive exercise 
by sketching the course of that trade with 
the East, by which the Italian republics had 
been enriched, and by showing what Spain 
had to gain by a western passage to India. 
The story of the recent expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain comes in here, to show 
why so many experienced soldiers could be 
found eager for adventure in the New World. 

The nature of the Spanish conquests is an 
important topic, because it helps to explain 
the semi-civilization which even now charac- 
terizes those parts of America that have been 
under Spanish rule. ‘The teacher will be 
aided in preparing himself for this subject, 
by Help’s ‘‘Spanish Conquests in North 
America.” 

The sixth topic will be found very useful 
in teaching the pupil to think. I have had 
the following responses to the request to 
state some results of these explorations and 
conquests: Spain extended her empire; ac- 
quired wealth and influence ; Spanish lan- 





guage and Catholic religion introduced into 
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Spanish America; gold and silver made more 
abundant; new natural products introduced 
into the Old World; commerce increased ; 
geographical knowledge increased ; new fields 
opened for scientific inquiry ; spherical form 
of earth proved; other European nations 
stimulated to discovery; civilization of Europe 
promoted. 

The last result I have reached by a line of 
questions, somewhat as follows: Suppose that 
the people of New England had never had 
intercourse with any other people, what would 
they use for food? for clothing? for houses ? 
What would be the character of their furni- 
ture? of their household and mechanical im- 
plements? ‘The pupil will see that their 


| habits of living would be rude, and the com- 


forts and conveniences few. 


Suppose this nation should become ac- 


| quainted with a nation producing and using 
| cotton. 


Cotton would become an object of 
desire. It could be obtained only by giving 
for it surplus productions of New England. 
These would be possessed only by a few. 
They only would get the cotton. Cotton 
would be a luxury. The poorer classes would 


|see its value. would desire also to have it, 


than they use, must 
work more, and save more. Then they could 
have cotton. It would thus become an arti- 
cle of general use, and from being a luxury 
would become a necessity. 

To transport the cotton, and what would 
be given in exchange for it, ships would be 
needed, and this would give rise to new 
branches of industry. ‘Traders, seamen, and 
mechanics must be fed. This would furnish 
a home market for the products of the soil, 
and further stimulate husbandry. 

Thus it appears that the introduction of 
or taste, 


must pre duce more 


new articles of food, or clothing, 


among a people, promotes industry, frugality, 


comfort, health, wealth. With these come 
love of order, respect for law, desire for 
knowledge. All these are elements of civili- 
zation. 

The teacher, after leading the class along 
this path, can describe the rude style of liv- 
ing that prevailed in Europe three or four 
centuries ago, and contrast it with the present. 
Similar changes have taken place in our own 
country within the last fifty years. 

I am sure that such an exercise as I have 
imperfectly sketched would be more interest- 
ing and more useful than one that required 
the pupil to learn and recite that De Soto 
started on his ‘‘march through Georgia” 
with a drove of three hundred swine. 


National Teachers’ Monthly, 
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J. P. WICKERSHAM. J. P. M'CASKEY 


N times like these, when infidelity and big 
otry make common cause against the read 
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| ment, 


ing of the Bible, it is gratifying to learn that | 


at a school district election, in New Haven, 
Connecticut, held Monday, September 16th, 
the issue being an attempt to reéstablish de- 
votional exercises in the public schools, the 
Bible ticket was elected by about 2900 major 
ity. Catholics united with Protestants in 
supporting this ticket against the Secularists 
and non-religionists. 

The late Rev. Albert Barnes, in his notes on 
the fifth chapter of 1st Thessalonians, makes 
the following remarks on the value of the Bible: 
‘*The richest blessing of Heaven to mankind is 
the Bible; and no book has ever been written 
so admirably adapted to the common mind, 
and so fitted to elevate the sunken, the ignor- 
ant, and the degraded. ‘There is no more de- 
cided enemy of the progress of the human race 
in intelligence, purity and freedom, than he 
who prevents the free circulation of this holy 
volume ; and there is no sincerer friend of the 


! enero. . 
}; CHCTEY; 


species than® he who ‘ causes it to be read by | 


all,’ and who contributes to make it accessible 
to all families and to all the inhabitants of the 
world.”” How fitting for our day are the 
words of Albert Barnes! ‘‘ Being dead, he 
yet speaketh.’”’ If ever there was a man thor- 
oughly qualified to express an opinion as to 
the inherent and incidental value of the sacred 
volume, he was that man, having made the 
Bible his life-long study. 

We are told that, upon a certain occasion, 
an African prince was sent to Queen Vic 
toria, to inquire in regard to the secret of 
England’s greatness. ‘The reply of the noble 
Queen was, ‘‘ The secret of England’s great- 
ness 7s in her Bible.” 
our own country, and in a degree even more 
marked than in the case of England. With 
out the Bible, we believe that free institutions 
would never have existed in this country ; and 
in proportion as it is placed under the ban or 
shall cease to be revered, will they lose their 
vital energy and cease to exist from amongst 
us. It is sad, indeed, to hear benighted pre- 
judice and blind ignorance oppose the reading 
of the Bible in the public schools or elsewhere. 


Equally true is this of 


No defence of the propriety of the measure 
ought to be needed. We are often reminded 
of an anecdote which comes in well just here. 
A certain nobleman, who knew more about 
the turf than he did of theology, was asked to 
subscribe for Bishop Watson’s Apology for 
the Bible. ‘¢ Why said he, in astonish- 
‘I didn’t know that the Bible needed 
any apology !”’ 


Our latest advices from Dr. Wickersham 
are from Paris, where he expected to remain 
two weeks or longer, when he 
leave for London, spending a short time in 
Britain before taking passage on the 
Ethiopia at Glasgow, October roth, for home. 
So that he will be again at his post before the 
end of the current month. Since reachir 
the Continent, he reports a rapid, but de 
lightful ‘‘run”’ through Switzerland, Italy, 
Austria, Germany, Holland, Belgium, and 
France, his only regret being that he ‘‘ did 
not make the trip twenty years ago.’”’ He 
glean as much in his four 
months’ tour as most men in as many years. 
And as we expect to see him return ten years 
experiences of the great world 
in renewed vim and 
rs gained will make 


> 
} 
ke 


some would 


Great 


will, however, 


older as well 
as ten years younger In 
these twenty yea 
fair amends for the twenty that he regards as 

have 


n his last lette ££ he —o. We 
There have 


had a grand, a glorious trip. 
annoyances, of course, but I have 


] t 
LOSL. 


hee 
veel 


seen a new world, and feel almost like a new 


| man.’ 


AT the meeting of the Minnesota State 
Educational Association at Minneapolis, Pres 
ident Johns, in his annual address, gave some 
interesting statistics of the public schools of 


that State. ‘The average wages of teachers in 


the common schools per month are $37.61 
for male teachers and $28.88 for females. 
Allowing ten months as the term of service, 
this gives an average salary, to male teachers, 
of only $376.60, and to female of only 
$288.80; sums he said, ‘‘ which do not exceed, 
taking board and washing into account, the 

| help.”’ 


wages of ordinary day laborers or hire 


af 1€ip. 
But the average length of the school year in 
1877 was not ten months, but 5.2, ‘‘ from 
which it is evident that their calling—I will 


not dignify it with the name of profession— 
cannot supply them witl 


life.” No one with a family to support can 


the necessaries of 
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subsist by teaching, and hence people cannot 
make it a life work. The result is that the 
common schools are taught by young and 
inexperienced persons, who adopt the pro- 
fession as a temporary expediency. Of 
teachers in the graded schools similar remarks 
were made; the average salary of principals 
being only $734.55, and of assistants only 
$359.48. Among the defects growing out of 
the school system, President Johns mentioned 
the following: The extreme youth of the 
teachers, their insufficient knowledge, and 
their lack of professional preparation. 


We often hear of the conflict between 
science and religion, but the conflict is really 
between religion and a certain class of scien- 
tists. The utterances of many, whose names 
are written high in science temples, unmis- 
takably recognize God and the religion of 
the Bible. Professor Dana, speaking of the 
Mosaic account of the creation, says: ‘‘ Ex- 
amining it as a geologist, I find it to be in 
perfect accord with known science; there- 
fore, as a Christian, I assert that the Bible 
narrative must be inspired.”’ 


In the-list of awards to exhibitors in the 
Educational Department of the Paris Exposi- 
tion, Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal is 
honored with a medal, a full set of Zhe Jour- 
nal, bound in half ‘Turkey, and comprising 
twenty-six volumes, being on exhibition. A 
medal is also awarded Dr. J. P. Wickersham, 
State Superintendent, for his very full exhibit 
of State reports, school laws, official blanks, 
and other papers, charts, and documents from 
the Department of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania. 


Few people have a definite idea as to the 
size of the mammoth, which ages ago roamed 
over the northern parts of Europe, Asia and 
America. This monster now stands ‘ re- 
stored’’ in Prof. Ward’s great museum in 
Rochester, New York. As seen here, he is 
surely the mammoth mammoths! He 
stands sixteen feet high; his extreme length 
is twenty-six feet; his tusks are fourteen feet 
long, one foot in diameter at the base, and 
the distance between their tips is fourteen feet 
—one of these was literally moulded over a 
real tusk, and the other made to correspond to 
it; his body is thirty feet in circumference close 
to the skin; the sole of his foot is three feet 
in diameter ; and between his short, post-like 
fore legs aman can stand upright with his hat 
on without touching the animal’s body. The 
history of this ‘‘restoration’’ is a very inter- 


of 
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esting one, and the enormous proportions in 
which this giant of the olden time is here pre- 
sented are believed to be absolutely accurate 
in all important particulars. 


THE Supplement to the Popular 
Monthly for September, contains 
tive paper from the Edinburgh Review, on 
‘¢ Primitive Property and Modern Socialism,”’ 
which we wish every teacher in the State 
could read and digest, in which the writer sets 
forth with great clearness the radical differ- 
ence between the freedom of the individual 
to attain development and to acquire prop- 
erty, and that misnamed liberty in which the 
State undertakes the control of personal 
action with the ostensible object of improv- 


Science 
an instruc- 


ing the condition of the people at large. An 
admirable article on ‘‘ Mischievous Philan- 
thropy,’’ shows how mistaken and indiscrimi 


nate charity, conducted on the ‘‘society”’ 
principle, is weakening the self-respect of 
the recipients of it, and rapidly raising up a 
class of professional beggars and paupers, per 
fectly satisfied with their degraded position. 
Scout the idea as many superficial people 
may and will, this question, with one or 
two others of equal importance, will before 
long force themselves upon the consideration 
of the people of this country, as they have 
already done in the leading European nations, 
where they are at this very time giving states- 
men great trouble, and causing serious alarm 
for the future among thoughtful people. And 
there is no class in our country upon whom 
the duty to inform themselves in reference to 
these matters, is more imperative than that of 
the teachers. Their influence ought to ex- 
tend far beyond the immediate precincts of 
the school-room. 


Tue Philadelphia Pudiic Ledger, in its is- 
sue for Sept. 19th, has the following local 
paragraph : 

The charges of bribery made against a School Di- 
rector of the Thirty-first section are too direct and pos 
itive to be met in any other way than by a thorough 
investigation and an honest report of the facts. If 
any other consideration than that of personal fitness 
for the trust and the work to be done is 
bias the minds of School Directors for or against a 
teacher, the chances are that they will select 
competent or untrustworthy person, and ther 


allowed to 


an in- 
eby work 
great injury to the pupils and the community at large. 


On all accounts, therefore, it is important to have 
every suspicion of the integrity of a School Director, 
if supported by prima facte evidence, thoroughly in 
vestigated and honestly disposed of. As to whether 
a Sectional Board has a right to expel one of its mem- 
bers for malfeasance in office, that can be determined 


after the question is raised by an attempt at expulsion. 
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THERE are two things that always pay, 
even in this not over-remunerative existence. 
They are working and waiting. Either may 
be useless} without the other. Both united 
wisely are invincible, and inevitably tri- 
umphant. He who waits without working is 
simply a man yielding to sloth and despair. 
He who works without waiting is fitful in his 
strivings, and misses results by impatience. 
He who works steadily and waits patiently 
may have a long journey before him, but at 
its close will come the reward. ‘Teachers 
especially should not lose sight of this great 
truth. 


THE great majority of teachers attending 
the annual institutes are ladies, and it is more 
than desirable that they should be repre- 
sented by their own sex upon the platform. 
In some other states, ladies have acquired an 
enviable reputation as platform instructors. 
In the Pennsylvania field, Miss Maria L. 
Sanford, Professor of History at Swarthmore 
College, in Delaware county, and Miss L. E, 





Patridge, of Philadelphia, are the most versa- | 


tile as well as most acceptable instructors 
whose services can be secured for institute 
work. ‘The corps of instructors of a county 
institute is incomplete without the name of a 
lady upon it. 

SOME mention was made in the August 
number of Zhe Journal of the fact that ‘Dr. 
Wickersham had taken with him to Europe 


| bettering 
the amount of their enjoyment, is 
| ple one 


the first Lancaster watch to cross the seas. | 


As this isa matter of more than local interest 
—a Pennsylvania industry which may in a 
few years be as creditable to our State as is 
the watch manufacture at Waltham to Massa- 
chusetts, or that at Elgin to Illinois—we take 
pleasure in recording the unbiased European 
endorsement of the Lancaster watch, as re 
ported in a recent issue of the Lancaster 
New Era. The watch made in 
America” is certainly high praise from such 
a quarter. 

The Lancaster Watch Company had designed to 
enter their watches at the Paris Exposition, but were 
unable to prepare their exhibit for competition at the 
early date named in the French regulations. As the 


best 


next best thing they sent out one of their finest nickel 
movements with Dr. Wickersham, requesting that he 
should have it examined at the best centres in com 
parison with any other watch that might offer, and re 

port the opinion of unprejudiced European experts 
The city of Geneva, in Switzerland, is everywhere ad- 
mitted to be at the very head and front of the watch 
manufacture in Europe. More 
there than anywhere else in the omc and 
grade of Geneva watches is perhaps un 
where for elegance of finish, accuracy 


waiches are made 
> finest 
qua tled cist 


as lume keep- 


| termed study. 
| your ¢ 
| portt 
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ers, and extravagance of price. Favorable endorse- 
ment from such a quarter, therefore, carries weight. 
Dr. W., after his party had been shown through one 
of the leading factories, had his Lancaster watch ex- 
reports as follows in a private 
dated at August 11th: “ Tell Mr. 
that I news for the Lancaster watch. I 
visited one of the most celebrated watch factories at 
Geneva, and the Manager there, in the most 
manner, before thirty or forty persons, said, after exam 
ination, that it was fhe best watch made in America!” 

The italics in this extract are Dr. Wickersham’s. 
The endorsement is of a very strong character, and 
will give renewed encouragement to the 
faith in the success of their great enterprise is equaled 
only by their pluck and the intelligent energy with 
which .they are driving it forward. ‘There are some 


eighty employees now in the factory, 


amined, and letter 





Venice, 


nave good 


public 


men whose 


a part of whom, 


during the past month, have been at work day and 
night. No better man than Abram Bitner could be 
found for financial manager and executive head; 


9 Me selev, 
tch factories successfully—Wal- 


while Chas. the superintendent, has al- 


ready “‘run”’ three wa 

tham, Nas and Elgin—and proposes, with the aid 
of his skille rT issistants, to add Lancaster to this hon- 
ored list. It is but fitting that his last success should 


produce—* the best watch made in America.’ 


HucGH MILter, the 
a working man himself and one of the 


great Scotch geologi st, 
most 
genial men of his time, writes: ‘* The ex 
perience of twenty years has not shown me 
that there is any connection be- 
tween a life of toil and a life of wretchedness. 
My advice to young workingmen desirous of 
their circumstanges and adding to 
a very sim- 
Do not seek happiness in what is 
misnamed pleasure. Seek it rather in what is 
Keep your conscience clear, 
uriosity fresh, and embrace every op- 
cultivating your minds. Learn 
your eyes; the com- 


looking at 


necessary 


inity of 
right use of 
things are 


to make a 


monest worth 


—even stones and weeds, and the most 
familiar animals. Read good books, not for- 
| getting the best of all; there is more true 


| philosophy in the Bible 


) 


than in every work 


of every skeptic that ever wrote; and we 


| should all be miserable creatures without it.”’ 





Canon Farrar, in Social Notes, speaks of 
the need of arousing attention in the student, 
and relates some amusing anecdotes of muis- 
takes that pupils made for want of it. 
‘‘When a boy,”’ he proceeds, ‘* said that Al- 

gebra was a sort of wild donkey all over 
it did not that the boy was 
stupid or ignorant, but only that nobody had 
ever told him what Algebra was.” When he 
was a teacher at Sater and Mi: arlborough, 

‘anon Farrar says he used often in 

tel his pupils that no answer, however ignor- 


have 


stripes, show 


joke to 
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ant, could possibly amaze him, because ‘‘they 
had ossified the power of astonishment.’”’ He 
further relates that ‘‘one of the most power- 
ful and lucid lecturers who ever lived told me 
that on one occasion he had been delivering 
a lecture upon ‘the brain’ which seemed to 
him to be as clear as human words could 
make it; but at the end of the lecture a lady 
came smiling up to him, complimented him 
on the interest and value of his lecture, ‘but,’ 
she said, ‘Professor Huxley, I never knew be- 
fore that we had some of our brains outside 
our skulls!’ I have heard that, at one of the 
universities, a student being asked to describe 
the chief source of revenue in the Shetland 
Isles, remarked that the inhabitants ‘acquired 
a precarious subsistence by washing one an- 
other’s clothes,’ without its ever having oc- 
curred to him how very precarious a revenue 
obtained from washing one another’s clothes 


9) 


would be! 


A PRIVATE letter from Dr. Wickersham ex- 
presses his gratification at receipt of the 
cable despatch of greeting sent him by the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, 
while in session at Reading. It was duly 
received at the Hotel Bellevue, but did not 
come into the hands of Dr. W. until two days 
later, as he and a friend had gone off ona 
side excursion among the mountains, which 
separated them from their party for a short 
time, thus preventing reply until after ad- 
journment of the Reading meeting. It may 
be added in this connection that the word 
‘<Association’’ was accidentally omitted from 
the despatch in reading the proofs of the 
September number. ‘Those who observed 
the omission could readily supply it at the 
proper place 





The Popular Science Monthly for Septem- 
ber, among many excellent things, contains 
an abstract of an article on the house-spar- 
row, in a recent number of the American 
Naturalist, written by Dr. Elliot Coues. We 
were both surprised and sorry to find this 
distinguished naturalist taking the part he 
has taken in this controversy. We do 
not pretend to have made many observa- 
tions in reference to the matter, but that the 
English sparrow ‘‘ does not do any apprecia- 
ble good,’’ we are inclined to dispute, even 
at the risk of being classed in one of Dr 
Coues’ contemned categories. We remember 
perfectly well the time when the _ public 
squares of Philadelphia were so greatly in- 
fested with a certain most offensive and disa- 
ereeable caterpillar, that many people habit- 
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ually avoided those otherwise pleasant places 
of resort. Now those squares are free from 
the pest, so far as we know, and we know 
that Philadelphians have generally attributed 
the destruction of the caterpillars to the 
house-sparrow, the disappearance of the 
former having been simultaneous with the 
introduction of the latter. But be this as it 
may, we were very glad to find Prof. You- 
mans, of Zhe Monthly, entering his protest, 
which he does very mildly though emphati- 
cally, against Dr. Coues’ concluding recom- 
mendation, which is as follows: ‘Let boys 
kill them [the sparrows] if they wish. Let 
them be trapped and used as pigeons or glass 
balls in shooting-matches among sportsmen.” 
This proposition struck us at the time of 
its first publication in the Naturalist as 
bordering very closely on the brutal; and 
this sort of talk, if general among naturalists, 
would go far toward convincing the non- 
scientific that the study of natural history is 
far from having the humanizing influence 
generally attributed to it. No thoughtful 
and conscientious person can fail to perceive 
upon a little reflection, that the adoption of 
such a course must exercise a most pernicious 
influence on the boys, developing a character 
which is already quite sufficiently rife among 
them, to say the least. 


OVER THE SEA. 


LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR.—NO. III 


FIRST STEPS IN THE OLD WORLD, 


UR steamer was much delayed by the fog, 
( and instead of reaching Glasgow early 
on Tuesday, July 2d, we did not set foot on 
the docks of that city until late in the after- 
noon of the 3d. This delay created more 
than the usual desire for a sight of land. At 
about 5 p. m., on Tuesday, the chief. officer 
on duty called the attention of a few of the 
passengers near him to a faint blue outline 
towards the south-east which he said was 
land. The news spread rapidly all over the 
ship, and soon all eyes, with glasses and with- 
out, were turned towards it, and after wait- 
ing a short time for the clouds that rested 
upon it to rise, the coast stood out well de- 
fined for a considerable distance. It was the 
extreme north-western part of the Irish coast, 
and Columbus scarcely rejoiced more in his 
discovery of the New World than we did at 
our first sight of the Old one. The land we 
saw appeared like a low ridge of mountains 













































at a distance, the outline swelling up and fall- 
ing off, and at points disappearing altogether. 
I remained on deck as long as I could see, 
keeping watch on the shifting line of coast. 
As soon as it became dark two lighthouses 
sent forth their light as if to welcome our 
coming. 

Retiring late, I was up and on deck at half- 
past one o’clock. It was already quite light, 
and at two, some of the passengers were writ- 
ing in their note-books. ‘The sun arose out 
of the waters at three. ‘The sun remains 
above the horizon in this latitude eighteen 
hours, and the twilight lasts longer than in 
sections farther south. Upon coming on 
deck I found we were passing between Irish 
islands on the one side and the Irish coast on 
the other. We could see several light-houses, 
and a number of vessels were in sight. As 
soon as it became sufficiently light we swept 
with our glasses the land that lay before us. 
It was a rather bleak, northern exposure, but 
laid off in fields and cultivated to some ex- 
tent, although the greater part seemed to be 
used for pasturage. Cattle and sheep were 
quietly feeding on the hill-sides. ‘The people 
were evidently enjoying their morning nap, 
as no one was stirring. The buildings, both 
houses and barns, reminded me of the oldest 
style of buildings inthe United States, espec 
ially of those in Eastern Pennsylvania. Noth- 
ing more was necessary to ptove their kinship 
with our own people. ‘The houses are con- 
structed for the most part of stone, and those 
of the better class are two stories high, with 
narrow doors and windows, and without por- 
ticos. The barns have yards like ours, with 
sheds for cattle. Here and there a 
could be seen that was large and handsome, 
and surrounded with gardens and parks; but 
on the whole the homes of the people who 
inhabit the northern coast of Ireland are not 
very inviting. 

The captain ran the ship quite close to the 
Giant’s Causeway, and we had a fine view of 
it. It is a basaltic formatjon, and in some 
places it is said to be over 600 feet almost 
perpendicular above the water. ‘The strata 
of which the rock is composed are in places 
nearly vertical, and in consequence it as 
sumes the appearance of columns. Indeed, 
the water has so worn it that it looks colum- 
nar, individual columns standing out here and 
there quite distinct from the mass. A part 


} 
nouse 


of the formation consists of several series of 
vertical columns, separated by horizontal 
strata. Wherever a blade of grass can grow, 


it grows ; and the whole mass of rock, except 
the perpendicular face of it, and even this in 
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places, is covered with a coat of the brightest 
green. Not only does the green cover 
almost everything upon which a green thing 
can grow, but it seems to be a deeper, brighter 
green than that which characterizes our veg- 
etation at home. I understand fully now 
why Ireland is called the ‘‘ Green Isle.’””’ The 
echo from the Causeway is very loud and 
well defined. The sound made by the 
steamer’s whistle was repeated almost as loud 
as the whistle itself, and in all its keys, high 
and low, sharp and flat. 

The day was a beautiful one, and the ride 
up the Frith and river Clyde was one of rare 
enjoyment. We were fresh from a long sea 
voyage, and all was new to us; so we could 
hardly move from the deck even to eat or 
pack our trunks, for fear we might lose some- 
thing. The shores on both sides rise back- 
wards from the water in irregular, inclined 
plains, cut by ravines and broken by hills and 
mountains, terminating sometimes in a rough 
ridge or a romantic cliff. The lower parts of 
these slopes are laid out in fields and culti- 
vated. Rye, oats, barley, potatoes, were 





| but quite as often by women and 





growing in the fields. Here and there a 
pate h of wheat could be seen; but a large 
proportion of the land is taken up with grass, 
and the people were just in the midst of their 
hay harvest. Flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle could be seen on every considerable 
farm, attended sometimes by men and boys, 
girls. 
Laborers of both sexes were cutting and mak- 
ing hay in the meadows along the river and 
on the ! The implements with which 
they work seemed to us rather primitive; but 
the picture ne, so rich in the light 
and shade of country life, that few of us were 
in a mood This rural scene was 
varied now and then by the. appearance o1 
the banks, of quaint-looking villages, hand- 
some country seats, or the grand residence 
and splendid park of some favored Duke or 
Marquis. Farther up the river we passed the 
frowning walls of the old Dumbarton castle, 
and the monument erected to Henry Bell, 
who projec ted the first steamer that was 
launched in Europe in the year 1812. 

As we approached Glasgow the river was 
crowded with water craft, ocean 
ships, steamboats, and smaller vessels of every 
kind. The Clyde is a great highway of 
trade. ‘The river is not naturally a navigable 
stream for large vessels, but the city of 
Glasgow, at an immense expense, has cut out 
a channel in the river by the use of monster 
dredging machines, and now at high tide 
even such large steamers as the Circassia can 
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ascend to the city. So liable is the channel 
to fill up, however, that the machines are 
kept constantly at work, and Glasgow is 
deeply burdened with debt in consequence. 

Every one has heard of ship-building on 
the Clyde. As you ascend the river you can 
see hundreds of vessels on the stocks. The 
vessels constructed here are mainly what are 
known as iron steamers, and it is said that 
more of this class of vessels are built on the 
Clyde than in all other parts of the world 
taken together. 1 could not but hope that 
one day the Clyde might find a rival in the 
Delaware. This ship-building industry is of 
recent growth, and owes its existence in good 
part to the iron ore that is found of suitable 
quality near Glasgow. 

Charmed with our introduction to Scot- 
land, we were hardly prepared for the calam- 
ity that befel us. Our good steamer ran 
aground some ten miles from Glasgow, and 
we had to be ingloriously taken off and run 
up to the city by a rather indifferent tug. At 
about 5 o’clock, we set foot for the first time 
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in the Old World; not a very steady foot | 


either, for the earth continued to 
some time, in response as one may suppose to 
the rocking of the steamer. 
to be done was to have our baggage exam- 
ined by the custom-house officers. This done 
we were off at once for our hotel, beginning 
to form, even on our way as we sat on the 
top of the omnibus, an acquaintance with 
Scotland and the Scots. 





NO. IV.—ACROSS SCOTLAND. 
T was late in the evening of July 3d when 
we had eaten our first meal in the Old 
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Sir Robert Peel, Queen Victoria, and Prince 
Albert. We stopped a little while at the 
Royal Exchange to admire the building itself, 
and the fine equestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellington, which stands in front of it. We 
crossed and recrossed the Clyde on one of its 
finest bridges ; we saw the chimneys of the 
chemical works, nearly 500 feet high; we 
drove along Buchanan and Argyle streets, to 
see the most elegant stores; and we even 
penetrated to a few of the out-of-the-way 
places, where the poor people live, and saw 
hundreds of women barefooted, walking in 
crowds along the middle of the roughly- 
paved streets. 

Next morning we had our first experience 
at European railroad stations, in European 
railroad carriages and with European railroad 
officials; for we took the cars of the North 
British railroad to Balloch. Thence we 
went by steamer up Loch Lomond to Inver- 
snaid, next by coach to Loch Katrine, again 
by coach over the Trossachs to Callander, 
and finally by rail to Stirling and Edinburgh. 
We were then fresh, our appetites for Old 
World objects and scenes were of the keen- 
est, and we enjoyed this delightful excursion 
with the greatest zest. Not much given to 
extravagant enthusiasm in such matters, I 


| . . 9 . 
certainly felt that by this day’s sights alone I 
was paid for my trip across the Atlantic. 
Soon after leaving Glasgow we came in 


World ; and being compelled to leave Glas- | 


gow next day by an early morning train, we 
did the best we could under the circum- 
stances, to see the city. We hired a carriage 
with an intelligent driver, and directed him 
to drive us rapidly to the principal points of 
interest. The long twilight. lasting almost 
until ten o’clock, enabled us to drive through 
most of the principal streets, and past many 
of the objects we desired to see. 

We saw the fine old cathedral, but only 
on the outside. We looked with admiration 
at the Necropolis, which rises a little distance 
from the cathedral, in a series of very beauti- 


tiful terraces, and contains many handsome | 


monuments, among them one, more conspi- 
cuous than the rest, to the memory of tha 
stern old reformer, John Knox. 
through St. 
monuments to Sir John Moore, James Watt, 


We rode | 
- ‘ > y ,? - ~ - " . 2 - . 
George’s Square, noticing the | 





sight of Dumbarton castle from the land side. 
It was the first castle we had seen, and had 
on that account a peculiar interest. It 
however, rather a fort than a castle; the 
rocky cliff, 600 feet high, on which it is 
situated being so excavated as to answer the 
purpose of walls. There are some buildings 
on the cliff used in connection with the 
fortress. Loch Lomond is the queen of the 
Scottish lakes. It reminded me in many 
respects of Lake George. The lake is studded 
with islands, and mountains on both 
sides to the height of three or four thousand 
feet. The picturesque shores of the lake 
are enlivened by beautiful country seats and 
pleasant little villages. About half way up 
the lake a cave is pointed out called, ‘* Rob 
Roy’s Prison,” where it is said the famous 
Highland chieftain used to keep his prisoners. 
At Inversnaid, where the steamer ex- 
changed for coaches, we are reminded in 
many ways that we are in the midst of the 
Highlands and about to enter the land of 
Scott. Look, for instance, at the names on the 
coaches, ‘*‘ Roderick Dhu,”’ ‘‘ Fitz James,” 
‘‘Rob Roy,’’ ‘*Helen MacGregor,” &c. 
Having some choice in the matter, I took a 
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seat on the top of the Roderick Dhu, and so 
passed over the fine road to Stronachlachar, 
the head of Loch Katrine, noticing on the 
way the cottage where Helen MacGregor 
was born, still occupied, and the ruins of an 
old fort, said to have been once the head- 
quarters of General Wolfe, the hero of Que- 
bec, at one time sent into this region to check 
the predatory excursions of the bold but 
reckless MacGregors. Loch Katrine is a 
silver gem set in a framework of rugged 
mountains. it is only nine miles long, but 
every foot of the way is rich in beauty and 
historical incident. Lovers of Scott will rec- 
ognize it as the location of Ellen’s Isle and 
the silver strand of the Lady of the Lake. 


The little steamer, itself, is a ‘‘thing of 


beauty.”’ 
Again we exchange the boat for coaches. 
The drivers are Scotchmen every inch, speak 


with a Scotch brogue, and evidently have | 


some of the old wild blood of the Highlands 
in their veins. 
one of these drivers and set his tongue to 
running. Ours seemed to know Scott by 
heart, and pointed out in a manner that 
forbade contradiction, the Brigg of Turk, 
Coilantogle Ford, etc. <A ride of eight or 
ten miles through the Trossachs and along the 
lovely shores of Loch Achray and Loch 
Venachar, at the foot of Benledi, and catch- 
ing views now and then of Ben Venue and 
Ben Lomond, brings us to Callander, where 
we take the cars for Stirling. 

We spent some two or three hours in Stir 
ling. We visited the Castle, the old Grey 
friars’ church, the wonderful old bridge and 
the cemetery. ‘There is nothing more inter 
esting historically in England, if anywhere 
in Europe, than Stirling Castle; and the 
view from the battlements is one that will be 
hung up in the memory of the traveler as a 
thing of rarest beauty, whatever else he may 
have seen. The splendid landscape, with 
richly cultivated fields, charming villages and 
country seats, the winding Forth, and the 
mountains that furnish a fine background to 
the picture, would of itself be a 
great interest; but how grand becomes the 
prospect when it is known that from the 
heights of Stirling Castle you look down on 
no less than twelve battlefields, among them 
those of Bannockburn and Stirling Bridge. 
A statue of the Scottish patriot, Robert 
Bruce, stands in the esplanade in front of the 
and off yonder, in full view, on 


scene of 


castle ; 


I like to sit by the side of 
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where, in 1287, with his Highlanders, he 
achieved a great victory over the forces of 
England. Of course, we visited all the noted 
places in the Castle, the old palace built by 
James V., the Parliament House, the ‘‘ Doug- 
las Room,” the Chapel of Queen Mary, the 
Ladies’ Rock, etc., etc., but no description 
of them will be attempted here. The Grey- 
friars’ church was built in 1494, and is very 
interesting, both in style, furniture, and _his- 
tory. In this church James VI. was crowned, 
and here John Knox was accustomed to 
thunder forth his denunciations of popes and 
papacy. No one visiting Stirling should 
fail to see the quaint old bridge west of the 
town, now used only for foot passengers, 
and the ruins of Cambuskenneth Abbey near 
by. The town itself is worth a visit. 

In many respects Edinburgh is one of the 
most interesting cities in Europe. Our visit 
was a hurried one, and although we saw much 
of the city we studied it superficially. The 
most satisfactory way to see a strange city is, 
first, to take a general view of it; and, then, 
to visit special objects of interest. For 
taining the general view, there is no othe 
way so good as an open carriage and an in- 
telligent driver; for the sper ial objec ts of in- 


terest you want a guide or a guide-book to 


e 


tell you where they are, and for the rest you 
. 1 - = . rn “a? nib 
must depend upon yourself. The /ecturing 
guides of Europe are a nuisance. In our 
carriage we rode along some of the principal 


streets of the city noticing stores, shops, 
offices, churches, schools, markets, dwellings ; 
we stopped to look at several squares and 
gardens, the Scott and Prince Albert monu- 
Giles’ church, the oldest in Edin- 
House, Greyfriars’ 


John Knox’s 


| Churchyard, the University, the High School, 


and Heriot’s Hospital. We drove up Colton 
Hill and afterwards to Arthur’s Seat along 
the Queen’s drive. Then, dismissing our 
arriage, we visited more formally the Holy 
rood Palace, Edinburgh Castle and the Indus- 
la 

[t is difficult to say anything of Holyrood 
lace and Edinburgh Castle that has not 
been said They are visited every 
day by hundreds of persons. Holyrood was 
the residence of the Scottish kings for cen- 
] 


many times. 


the castle was their stronghold. 


turies, and 
Their history is the history of Scotland, and 
+1, 


no romance could equ 1 in interest the story 
rifte 


their old walls could tell if gifted with speech. 
At the palace we were, of course, shown the 


Abbey Craig, 560 feet high, isa monument] rooms of the unfortunate Mary, Queen of 


220 feet higher, crowned with the ‘statue of 
William Wallace, who points to the plain 
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, those of her husband, Lord Darnley, 
Rizzio was murdered, 
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the cabinet in which 
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and the dark, narrow passage through which 
the murderers reached the room. An attempt 
is always made by the guides to point out the 
stains of the blood of the murdered man on 
the floor, but it requires a very vivid imagina- 
tion to make blood out of them. Holyrood 
chapel is closely connected with the palace 
and is all that remains of the ancient Abbey 
of the Holy Cross. Here many of the kings 
and nobles of Scotland worshiped and were 
buried. 

Looking down in a friendly way upon the 
city it has so often protected, still frowning 


defiantly at enemies no longer feared, stands | an eventful history ; 
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From Edinburgh it is only a short ride to 
Melrose Abbey and Abbotsford. Melrose 
Abbey is a model ruin. There is nothing of 
the kind finer in all Europe. It combines all 
the elements that could add interest to such a 
relic of the past. It is old, having been 
founded in 1136. It is well preserved, some 
of the walls remaining as strong as when first 
erected, and there are lines of carving and 
tracery as perfect as if cut yesterday. It isa 
ruin partly destroyed, partly decaying, crumb- 
ling, ivy-covered, and roses and other wild 
flowers growing upon and about it. It has 


within its walls are 


on a high precipice the famous old castle of | buried kings, nobles, chieftains, priests, who 


Edinburgh. The greater part of it is now oc- 
cupied as barracks for soldiers, but visitors 
are shown Queen Mary’s room, Queen 
Margaret’s chapel, the Scottish regalia, and 
the crown jewels. More interesting than 
either, however, are the grim old walls 
themselves, with the story which to one who 
can read it is written all over them. The 
view of the city and surrounding country, 
from the battlements, is very fine. 

The Industrial Museum is a large and well 
arranged collection of natural products that 
have beerr converted to the use of man. The 
plan is first to show the raw material in all its 
variety, and then the modifications it has 
undergone at the hand of man. Both the 
building and the display are admirable. I 
shall have occasion to speak in detail of this 
institution in another connection. 

Edinburgh is a beautiful and prosperous city. 
Its reputation is that of the most moral and 
learned city in Europe. It is sometimes 
called the ‘* Modern Athens.’’ I was anxious 
to ascertain whether behind all the fine houses, 
apart from all these prim and pious people, 
underneath the social structnre that seemed 
so fair, there is not, as in other places, a 
darker background. An evening walk of an 


hour in the oldest and most crowded part of | 
the city, the quarter in which the poorer | 


classes live, enabled me to satisfy myself. 
With a friend I made my way along the nar- 
row streets, pushed through close and wynd, 
studied the throngs of men, women and chil- 
dren that filled them full, gazed up at the 
houses, all eight and ten and some of them 
thirteen stories high, peopled like bee-hives 
from cellar to garret, looked into shops, 
stores, stalls, saloons, heard the noises that 
made the night hideous, saw drinking, danc- 
ing, gambling, and finally came to the con- 
clusion that even old, Scotch, Presbyterian 
Edinburgh has work for the missionary and 
for the schoolmaster. 





| 





played important parts in the world’s affairs 
hundreds of years ago. ‘Then there is mys- 
tery about the Abbey, too; stories are told 
of happenings within its walls that quicken 
the imagination and stir the emotions. In- 
deed, the picture of the grand old ruin 
which I had asI sat ona tombstone in the 
adjoining churchyard and gazed up at it, will 
remain with me through life, always beautiful. 

Abbottsford, the late residence of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, is about three miles from Melrose. 
It is visited mostly by Scotchmen and Ameri- 
cans. As is well known, Sir Walter bought 
the land and built the house. The property 
is now in the hands of Mr. Hope Scott, who 
married Sir Walter’s grand-daughter ; and if 
our experience is to be relied upon as evid 
he keeps it and shows it simply from mer- 
cenary motives. Still, it is well worth a visit, 
especially as the Study, the Library and the 
Drawing-room, are just as Sir Walter left them. 
Here is the chair in which the poet sat, the 
desk on which he wrote, the last books he read 
or referred to, his cane, hat, shoes, etc. Let 
me add ; no one can realize the full influence 
of Sir Walter Scott without a visit to the part 
of Scotland of which I have been speaking 
It is well called the ‘* Land of Scott.’’ The 
poet was nearly always in debt, and died, I be- 
lieve, insolvent ; but he has added such charm 
to the country of which he wrote, that tourists 
from every clime will enrich it with an in- 
flowing stream of gold for all the coming years. 

Before closing this brief account of a most 
interesting trip across Scotland, I would like 
to say that I found all classes of the Scottish 
people very friendly to the United States. 
On the Fourth of July, our national flag was 
conspicuously displayed in many places. It 
was a pleasing fact, too, to find so many fa- 
miliar names in Scotland. I walked along 
whole streets in Glasgow and Edinburgh and 
noted the names on houses and business signs, 
and found very few not met with at home. 
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RADICALISM IN BOSTON. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN METHODS AND STUD- 
IES PURSUED IN THE BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 








. = . 
HE readers of Zhe Journa/ will be inter- | 
| previous years. 


ested in learning of the latest radicalism 
in the management of the Boston Public 
Schools. 
Board at the July meeting was to adopt what 
is called the ‘* New Programme of Studies.’’ 
This had been most carefully prepared by the 
soard of Supervisors and the present Super- 
intendent, and was the result of months of 
consideration and discussion. It was adopted 
by the School Board with little discussion and 
without much opposition. 

To show what a departure it is from the 
beaten paths of the past, we present the 
main features of this new course of studies. 
In the primary schools the instruction is al- 
most entirely oral. Scholars are to learn 
from objects and from the teacher, instead of 
from the book. Oral lessons will be given 
upon pictures, plants, animals, or whatever 
the ingenuity of the teacher may suggest, in 
order to accustom the scholars to express 
what they know in words. This exercise will 
be called ‘“‘ Language.’’ Other oral instruc- 
tions will be given upon form, color, measure ; 
animals grouped by habits, traits, or struct 
ures ; vegetables, minerals, the human body, 
and hygiene. Fables, anecdotes and simple 
poetry will receive proper attention. The 
metric system will be taught from the metric 
apparatus. Heretofore much time has been 
given to spelling, and many hours spent over 
the primary speller; that book is to be en- 
tirely discarded, and ‘‘some easy, common 
words from the reading lessons’’ substituted 
in its place, ‘Two newstudies are introduced 
called ‘‘ Recreation’’ and ‘‘ Miscellaneous,”’ 
to which an hour and a half a week is to be 
given. Whether this means work or play, 
teachers and scholars are yet to learn. 

In the grammar grade, equally important 
changes are indicated. Grammar is abolished, 
at least the name, and the spelling book goes 
with it. How the eyes of the boys will glis 
ten when they learn this fact! But we ques 
tion, in fact, the wisdom of these ultra meas 
ures. ‘‘ Language” takes the place of gram- 
mar, which means less of technical grammar, 
such as parsing, &c., and more attention 
given to composition, structure of sentences, 
use of capitals, letter-writing, and analysis. 





| 
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One of the last acts of the School | 
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more writing in blank books and in other 
exercises required. The great amount of time 
previously devoted to geography is reduced, 
and natural philosophy and physiology are to 
be taken up in the third class. Music and 
drawing receive the same attention as during 
The most important change 
here, as in the primary grade, is in reference 
to oral instruction. It is not to be as in the 
old programme, merely mentioned and rarely 
attended to by the teachers for want of time, 
but a specified amount of time per week is to 
be allotted to it, as well as to arithmetic or 
reading. In the two lowest the 
instruction will be almost entirely oral. In 


( lasses 


the fourth class it will be largely so, and in 
| the other classes from one to two hours per 
week will be given to this exercise. In the 


lower classes the subjects for oral instruction 
natural history, plants from May to 
November to May, 

phenomena, 


and 


will be 
November, animals from 
trades, occupations, common 
stories, anecdotes, mythology, metals, 
minerals. 
life in the Middle Ag 
torical sketches, and experiments in physics. 
Every study fied time assigned to 


1as 1S speci! 
; : ’ 
it in the course. 


In the upper classes, physiology, 
5; biegraphical and | 


nis- 


on —-— 


MEETINGS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


‘T* HE following, which we take from the 
Educational Weekly of Chicago, is an ab- 


| stract kindly furnished by Supt. F. W. Isham, 


tear he rs Came 


onsin, Olt a 


of Walworth county, Wis: paper 
read by him at the late meeting of the county 


superintendents of that State, held at Madi- 
son. 

In educational work, especially, the effort 
must be well organized and the purpose defi- 


e 
nite. Cui dono, ‘‘for what good,’’ must be the 
A superintendent, 
a series of teachers’ meetings 
rrehend what kind of work is 
most needed by his teachers, and then plan 
for its proper accomplishment. The old fash- 
ioned teachers’ meeting failed 


unprepared for the work, 


ever-recurring question. 
in organizing 


must clearly ap] 
wust clearly apy 


because 
—the 
work not having been previously assigned ; 
skillful teachers were not secured to 
It did not meet their 
These meetings 


again, 

conduct 
actual and immediate wants 
may be the medium whereby the superintend- 
ent may exert a powerful influence for good, 
not only on the teachers but on school offi- 


the exercises. 


Spelling is to be from the reader and other | cers and the people of the localities where 


text-books. 
books is reduced more than 


The amount of writing in copy- 
one-half, 


and |! 


they are held. 
In order that the meeting may be eminently 
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successful, the following conditions must be 
considered: An accessible location; a defi- 
nite programme, prepared and announced in 
advance ; a professional, as well as a teacha- 
ble spirit on the part of the teachers ; a care- 
ful preparation on the part of the superintend- 
ent, as well as the teachers ; the cooperation 
and encouragement of school boards; the 
conductors of the excercises to be teachers in 
whom the rest have confidence. Something 
of a system should be secured throughout 
the State in regard to these Saturday meetings, 


as has been secured in the case of the annual | 


institutes. 


In Walworth county, composed of sixteen | 


townships, a plan was carried out during the 
past winter, whereby teachers held monthly 
meetings in each of the four inspection dis- 
tricts, and worked in accordance with a defi- 
nite programme, previously announced by 
the superintendent. ‘The following are the 
main features of this scheme of work: 
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By reference to this scheme, any teacher 
in the county may ascertain just when, where, 
and what the nature of each meeting in his 
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or her inspection district will be, and will 
| thereby have ample opportunity to make 
| thorough preparation therefor. Every teacher 
| at work in the county, all intending to teach 
| during the year, and the advanced pupils of 
' the public schools are earnestly invited to 
| prepare for, and attend these meetings. ‘The 
Superintendent calls to his aid, in conducting 
the exercises, the best teachers of the county ; 
| and such additions to, or variations from, the 
| above scheme are made, as tend to improve 
the character of the meetings. 
> 
NIAGARA REVISA. 
I‘ the early part of last Aug 
‘ | a party of pleasure, principally from York, 
Lancaster, Columbia and Harrisburgh, whose 
: final destination was Niagara, 77a Minnequa, 
Watkins Glen and Seneca Lake. ‘This excur- 
| sion was under the efficient management of 
| Dr Dale, of York. Undertakings like this 
are a real benefit to our country, which so 
greatly needs esthetic culture to counteract 
| the groveling tendencies of our preéminently 
| <‘ practical” nation. Their influence as a 
| means of education is incalculable. 
| On our northward way, beautiful glimpses 
of the Susquehanna—the winding stream— 
flashed upon us for a moment here and there, 
| as we follewed the steady and unerring guid- 
| ance of the iron steed, with its sinews and 
muscles that never tire, through sylvan dale 
and by sequestered cottage and hamlet, and 
arrived, in the evening, at Watkins Glen, 
| which was our first stopping place. 
Watkins Glen was a disappointment to me; 
| but the disappointment was of that kind, rare 
in the case of scenery as well as that of char- 
acter, in which the delightful reality surpasses 
one’s expectations. ‘‘ The Artist’s Dream’’ 
was the part of the Glen which our own little 
party admired most, and the ‘‘ Pool of the 
Nymphs,” we all thought charming. Of the 
naiads themselves, however, we saw none in 
their chosen place; but we met three of them 
in a secluded spot, a little below, clothed and 
in their right minds, all engaged, as was to be 
expected in this utilitarian age, in reading 
modern novels. Here and there the little 
pink blossoms of the Herb Robert gleamed 
forth from a crevice of the rock, and the 
azure chalice of the pendant Harebell hung 
down from a ledge above. 

Our passage over Seneca Lake was very 
pleasant, though there is nothing in the scen- 
ery especially beautiful. Indeed, the shores 
of this lake are very tame, and it is only 
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the common-place minutiz of the scenery 
have faded away into the vague and dreamy, 
that one sees anything very attractive in 
Seneca Lake. I remarked to a friend 
absence of the * wild swan,” 


instructs us to believe habitually ‘‘spreads his | 
sail’”” on the bosom of this favored | covered railway there isa door opening upon 
but that gentleman explained | a bank of de bris, which has accumulate d from 


snowy 
sheet of water : 


the lack by reminding me that as twilight was | 


approaching, the poetical bird had probably 
gone to roost. 
We arrived at Niagara on the 7th of August, 


about midnight, so we did not see the cataract 
till the morning of the 8th fter the lapse 
of years I found myself once more in the 
presence of all its perennial beauty. The 
whole is an ‘‘embarras des richesses,’’. which 


no one can appreciate who 
there. 


the | 
which the poet | 


| 


| Goat Island 
| of falli 


ones. | Spt 


has never been | 
I will not dilate upon the hackneyed | 


topic of the scenery of this unequaled Fall. | 


It is enough to say that it seemed more beau 
tiful thanever. The late Mr. Edmund Quincy 
said many years ago, that the impression 
which the cataract left upon his mind was not 
so much one of grandeur as of 
beauty, and this, I think, must be the 
of all people of fine organization. 
Prof. Haldeman, who has 
time to the study of several of the Indian 
dialects, once told the writer that the name 
Niagara signifies ‘‘ The Broken Water.’’ An 
etymology, at one time somewhat in vogue, 
was ** The Wonderful,’’ which was suspicious, 


ree lin 


y 
c 


| of mist, 


exquisite 


renewe 1 be: 


| 


as savoring too much of the transcendental, | 


perhaps, for the savage mind; though in the 
pride of our so-called civilization, we often 
underrate those nations we call savage, and 
complacently overrate ourselves. 
The name of this Fall is almost 
pronounced with the accent on the 


universally 


ultimate—Ni-ag’-ara. But Schoolcraft, whose 
mother was a squaw, and who was, I believe, 


familiar with the Indian dialects of this region, 
says that the word was, by the ie 
accented on the penultimate—Ni-a-ga’-ra. 
The paternal grandparents of the writer were, 
with a number of other relatives, captured, 
during the Revolutionary War, by a party of 
Mohawks and other Iroquois Indians, and 
taken prisoners into Canada, crossing the 


antepen- | 


| 


' 


| 


| his qualifie 


} 1 17 
cult still, 


river just below and in sight of the cataract. | 
These ancestors of his always pronounc ed the teacher never feels as though he had obtained 


name Niaga’ra, saying that this was the pro- 
nunciation of the Indians themselves, 
may reasonably be supposed to have spoken 
their own languag re correctly. Goldsmith ac- 
cents the name in this manner, but his author- 


ity will probably be regarded as doubtful. ! nothing of innumerable other objections ; and 


| exactly 


| 


devoted some } the 


| 
>} our heart 


S 
| ness to the Cre 
, 
| 


| one’s stand on a certain point of this 
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after one has left a long vista behind him and | This pronunciation is certainly more sonorous 


and pleasing to the ear than the prevailing one. 

As I have never met with any one who 
had taken a certain view of the Fall from the 
American side which enjoys some advantages 
over all others, I will call the attention of the 
reader to it especially. Half way down the 


_ Taking 

bank, 
the American Fall and the great sh 
Cataract are united into one, the profile of 
disappearing entirely This vista 
ng waters is the finest of all attainable 
“ak of it as 
viewed in this character only that 


the disintegration of the rock angie 


a vista, for it is as 
it surpasses 


all others. The British Fall is, I believe, uni- 
versally admitted to be the most perfectly 
beautiful. The impression of enormous vol- 
ume is greatest there, and that exquisite and 
| unrivaled green of the water is there dis- 
| played in the greatest perfection. When the 
great Horseshoe Fall, enveloped in its veil 


has faded away into a ghost-like vision 
shadow of a passing 
glowing r into 
magical beams of 


of vagueness under the 


cloud, it is w srngoonr to see it 


r under the 


sunl! Soy as it Bes. itens into the perfect 
splendor of unclouded day. The trembling 
and impalpable iris that plays over the snow 
of the falling waters, adds a last touch of 
glory to this unrivaled scene. 

Vision of Beauty! when we were at last 
forced to say to thee farewell, the feeling of 


was that of abiding thankful- 
ator of thee and all other lovely 
-rennial banquet, and of equi il 


things for this p 
gratitude for the measure of power with which 


we are endowed for its enjoyment. 
TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


i 8 nt’s least pleasant 
-acher’s most trying and 
examination. 
may he, it is 


of the super 
luties, and the 


vexatious ordeals is the teachers’ 
However intelligent the latter 
always difficult to it the exact extent of 

itions as a teacher, and more diffi- 
if not utterly impossible to indicate 
On the other hand, the 


1 
irrive 


it on the certificate. 


what he deserved. He is always sure 


who | that something is wrong with the superintend- 


ent. Again, the method of examining is 
anything but satisfactory to all concerned. rf 
oral, too much time will be required, to say 
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teacher examined, In fact, the whole modus 
operandi is open to criticism on every side, 
and it is with a view to direct thought to it 
that this article is written. 

Now, it will be admitted that the object of 
the examination is to arrive at a knowledge 
of the qualifications of the teacher as such. In 
other words, the superintendent’s business is 
not so much to ascertain how thoroughly 
versed in English grammar A is, but rather 
how competent he is to feach it. 

The question is not so much, Can B solve 
a question in cube root, as, Is he conversant 
with the best method of teaching C to do it? 
If this position is considered correct, it fol- 
lows that the entire examination is in the 
theory and practice of teaching. That the 
examination should show, not as it does now, 
who is the best scholar, which is of no concern, 
but who is the best feacher, which is what 
the employers want to know. It would also 
follow that the examination would not place 
the young student, who has never given the 
theory and practice of teaching a thought, 
far above the far superior conscientious 
teacher, who has made this, as he should, his 
chief study. Finally it would follow that teach- 
ing would be recognized, if not as a_profes- 
sion, at least as a calling requiring something 
more than a mere knowledge of the common 
school branches. Would it not also bar the 
door against that crowd of interlopers, who 
always have the impudence to call themselves 
teachers, whenever business in other avoca- 
tions is dull? Let it not be supposed that I 
undervalue literary qualifications ; but what is 
insisted on here, is that they are only means 
to the end ability to teach. 

Supposing all this to be conceded, it can, 
I think, be shown that both time and place, as 
well as method of examination, should be 
changed. The best time to examine one al- 
ready engaged in teaching, is certainly not 
during vacation, but while at work. Why 
should not the superintendent examine the 
teacher while imparting his instructions to 
the class, while governing and managing his 
school? What more favorable and more 
suitable time, place and circumstances could 
be chosen? Finally, the method of examina- 
tion should be the oral and written combined, 
but principally the oral. Were the object 
simply to arrive at a teacher’s literary quali- 
fications, I would grant that the written 
method would be preferable; but the object 
is not only to do this, but also to test his 
ability to avail himself of them under the 
trying circumstances of the school-room, that 
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if written, too much labor is imposed on the | is, to ascertain whether in an emergency, or 
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whenever occasion requires, he can summon 
all his mental powers, and concentrate them 
upon the subject under consideration: to 
ascertain the degree of the applicant’s pres- 
ence of mind, and hence the extent of his 
control over his own intellectual faculties, as 
an essential preliminary condition of hav- 
ing control over the minds of others. Now 
this can best be done by an oral examination, 
which will also best reveal the gift of lan- 
guage, the ease of utterance, the facility of 
illustration, and the general bearing and man- 
ner of the person examined. B, 


> —___—_- 


HINTS TO KINDERGARTNERS, 


“T*HE following is a lesson on the cylinder 
| of the second gift of Froebel’s Kinder- 
garten occupations, which was handed in by 
one of Mrs. Pollock’s Normal scholars in the 
Kindergarten Normal Institute of Washing- 
ton, D. C. It will be suggesttive to many 
teachers in the public schools under whose 
eyes it may come. 


** What have I in my hand, children ?””—holding up 
the cylinder of the second gift. 

Ans. “ A roller.” 

** Why do you call it a roller ?” 

** Because it will roll, and looks like mamma’s 


rolling-pin with which she rolls her pie-crust.’’ 


It can roll and it can stand, 
Obedient to your little hand. 

‘Our sphere would roll; is it anything like the 
cylinder ?” 

“ Yes, but not just like it, because it is not all 
round like the ball.”’ 

«« How is it like the ball, children ?’” 

“It has a curved surface one way, and will roll,” 

‘Is it the same color as the sphere and cube ?”’ 

- Yes.” 

= Why do you think this color is the 

“ Because it is made of the same material.” 

*¢ What material were they all made of, children ?” 

«« They were made of wood.” 

‘‘ Where do we get the wood ?” 

‘* From the great forest trees.”’ 

Bring in a lesson on material, trees, etc., at another 
time. 

‘© Is all wood of the same color?” 

“No; some kinds of wood are very white, while 
other kinds are very dark.” 

“I think this cylinder is made from the maple or 
pine tree. Is it hard’or soft, children, if it is made 
of wood vgs 

«Tt is hard.”’ 

«« How do you know wood is hard ?” 

«When we press it with our fingers it will not dent 
in like the soft ball.” 

Anything is soft that yields to the pressure, any 
thing is hard that resists pressure. Let the children 
mention other hard substances, as stones, marbles, 
metals, and give lessons on some of these, at different 
times. 
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this cylinder, children ?” 

“Gas and water-pipes, trunks of trees, stems of 
flowers, lead-pencils, pen-holders, lamp-chimneys, 
stove-pipes and drums.” 

Sometimes give a lesson on some of these, and tell 
why they were made this shape, were hollow and 
not solid like our cube. Explain the difference in 
sound of a solid body and a drum. 

“Does the cylinder look anything like the cube? 
Has it any edges cr corners as the cube has ?” 

“Yes, it has two edges, but they are curved edges 
and do not form any corners.” 

“« What is a corner ?”’ 


“What have you ever seen, that was the shape of ; thoughts. 


“A point where two lines meet to say ‘ how do you 


do to-day ?’ to each other.” 

“* Will the cylinder stand like the cube 2” 

“Yes, when it is set on one of its plane laces. 
There are some objects which are nearly this form, 
but not quite.’”’ 

Let children name examples, as door-knobs, dishes, 
etc. These forms are called cylindrical. 

*“ Which of these three forms of 
from each other ?”’ 

“The sphere and the cube.” 

“Things that are very different from each other 
are called opposites, and then we can always find 
something that will connect them by resembling both. 
What connects the sphere and the cube ?”’ 

“ The cylinder,” 

Let children name two objects very different, as a 
fish and a bird. 

*¢ What is the difference ?” 

“Qne flies in the air; the other swims in the 
water,”’ 

“ Are they not alike in anything? What connects 
them together ?” 

*« Both have heads and tails. 
in the air, the other in the water.”’ 

Lessons of this kind can frequently be introduce 


blocks differ most 


They both float, one 
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THE GERMAN SCHOOL-BOY. 


WRITER in the Winetcenth Century, a 
A leading English periodical, who seems 
to treat his subject from the standpoint of 
personal knowledge, paints a picture of life 
in the German gymnasia and universities 
which is certainly less attractive than that 
usually presented. If it be true—and we 
have little reason to doubt the evidence of a 
witness so seemingly credible—our American 
youth need not cross the sea for better schol 
astic training or for higher development in 
all that constitutes true manhood. Says our 
author : 


} 
| 


From his earliest years the German school-boy is 
overworked at the gymnasiums and lyceums, and his ' 


work increases as he advances, until he is about to 
enter the university. Besides being in school from 
8 a. m. in winter and 7 a. m. in summer until 3 or 
4 p. m., he isso busily occupied in pgeparing his les 
sons that the writer has known boys of the xz/er 

cunda (the fourth from the highest class) at work till 
midnight, with but very little time for recreation. 
Then the German boy has not those exhilarating out- 


door sports which drive away pale faces and pale 
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In his leisure hours he generally reads, 
or, as he feels too old to play about the streets, he 
will take a quiet stroll about the Am/agen, the Stadt- 
Hof-, or S garten, ‘Phis may be good exercise 
for an old gentleman, but not for a boy whose energy 
has been accumulating for hours while sitting on 
the hard school bench. England can hardly over- 
rate the value of its outdoor sports. 


The German school-boy is wanting, too, in that 
peculiar institution which must exercise a great influ- 
ence upon the character—namely, the fight. The 
Germans have certainly a somewhat similar institution 

the duel. But the duel has, in the existing state of 


society, lost its intensity of meaning; our age has 
grown too old for it; only boys are young enough t 
need it. The student, however, has remained a | ry 
up to an age at which he ought to be a man, For 
him the duel, though dead, is not yet buried; per- 
haps it would be stricter to say that it has lost its liv 


ing, manly earnestness and reached its second child. 


AMM 

| hoo Dueling is one of the chief occupations of 
the “ corps-student.’”’ The institution of “corps’’ has 
lost the aim and end by which it was called forth; 


its mission is fulfilled, and so there ensues, as is al- 


ways th se in history when the true motives and 
ends of institutions have been realized and have 
played th part me when some mere outward 
concomitant, a formal matter, is clung to; an attribute 
is made the essence. Drawing an analogy from 
chivalry, we call this ‘ Quixotism.” The sensible 
German * rps-stu lent”? feels the sham in moments 
when he is not beerfully enthusiastic, in moments of 
reflective relaxation; but the English fifth-form boy 
has learned it thoroughly, and even in his cups des 


pises those who play at fighting. 


In German schools great attention is given to the 





education of the intellect, but the forming of the 
character is sorely neglected. Nay, it is not only.ne 
glected, but much is ) sitively to spoil the char 

er H frequent are the offenses against the pu 
pils’ self-respect! Words like “ Du £sel,’ “Du 
iigst,’ are not at all infrequent. Nor, again, is there 
the “ wholesome equality’’ between master and pupil. 
Entire submis n, as well in thought as in action, is 
exacted. Hence springs a habit of dissimulation, 
trickery, or tale-telling while in the master’s pres 
ence, ridicule and bravado behind his back. The 
idea of ‘*gentleman,’’ which has worked so well 
with th ys in Am n public schools, is to- 

ly unknown Much has been said as to German 
sch t vi tantly been held ip to the 
eyes of the world dels; but though this high 
pinion is no doubt justified in the department of 
earning, yet we cannot hold it as regards the forma 
tion of character. In this respect the system of 
Amer I h Is certainly better. 


Look at the pale young “ Primaner’’ who has out- 


grown his strength, and compare him with the Ger- 
man youth of Tacitus who bathed in snow! His 
life, wh yught at that age to be essentially of the 
present, of the future. He eagerly looks forward 
to th \ ] i | udent at the univer- 


sity. On this goal of happiness all his night and day 





dreams concentrat H es himself with his col- 
ored cap and his high boots, his rapier in one hand, 
his glass in the other, jeering at all the laws and re 
strictions before which he has had so long to « , 
That will be happiness! And what does he ? 
At first his fancy is captivated by the charm of nov- 
elty; he is enchanted so long as his illasion can 


| make flowery what would otherwise be most barre 
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But it is not many months before he is tired of the 
business-like idleness generally adopted by students 
during the first semesters, tired of the sham dueling 
and of muddling his faculties with beer. Then, too, 
the body, overworked before, cannot long endure 
these gross debauches, and the so-called “‘moralische 
Katzenjammer,’ a compound of physical debility 
with remorse for squandered time and money, is al- 
ready a taste of the pessimism that istocome. There 
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is the contest of his assiduous habits, of the onward 


| striving element in him, with his nothing-achieving, 


miserable, so-called “splendid time.” He tries to 
play the romantic student of former days, but in vain; 
involuntarily he must laugh at himself. Thus, a 
spoiled stomach and a thorough disenchantment are 
a good opening for his future pessimism. At all 
events, his gymnasium education is not very favora- 
ble to a contented and happy frame of mind. 


+> + 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) 
HARRISBURG, October, 1878. f 
HE State Treasurer informed the Department of 
Public Instruction, by letter, on the 6th day of 
September, that two hundred thousand ($200,000) 
dollars were then in the General Revenue fund of the 
Commonwealth, applicable to the payment of State 
appropriation to common schools. 

Before that date, no authority was given to issue 
any warrants to districts; but since, school 
warrants have been issued for the whole amount al- 
lowed to be paid. None of the warrants issued—by 
direction of the State Treasurer—were sent to the 
following counties, viz.: Blair, Carbon, Chester, 
Clearfield, Fayette, Huntingdon, Juniata, Luzerne, 
Lycoming, Monroe, Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Union, 
Washington, York, Dauphin, Berks and Westmore- 
land, for the reason that such counties have not paid 
certain taxes due the Commonwealth. This statement 
explains why warrants for State appropriations have 
not been issued as heretofore to school districts, and 
it will also auswer numerous letters relating to the 
subject and addressed to the Department of Public 
Instruction. The warrants already issued were sent 
to such school districts as had first filed their annual 
reports and certificates in the department. 


schoc )] 


> 
COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


HE Institute list given below embraces some 
forty or more counties, and is nearly complete. 
The annual session of Institutesh as already been held 
in Allegheny, Bedford, Bradford, Susquehanna, Tioga, 
McKean, Warren and one or two additional counties. 
Condersport 
Doylestown. . 
Franklin 


14 
14 
21 
2I 
Middleburg.... 21 
New Castle.... 28 
Norristown 28 
West Chester ...NOov. 4 
eee ere? II 
Lancaster eeve50 II 
Mercer Merce II 
Carbon. . Mauch C . 15 
Cumberland Ci ; 15 

ri 18 


Snyder 
Lawrence... 
Montgomery 
Chester 


Chambersburg. ........ 
Honesdale : 19 
Hummelstown. Pere 15 
1 Williamstown ,. 
. Gettysburg ae 2 
Emporium, ..... ngs es : 


Dauphin 


Adams..... 
Cameron 





; BloomAeee sos « a<'sie se Dec, 
(ere Mifflintown............. 
Lehigh Allentown 
Forest eyt”  Ape aee S oe 

Kingston 
.Sunbury.... 
P Pottsville 


Northumberland... 
| 
Huntingdon 

Union 


Clarion.. 
Columbia 
Fayette 
Greene 


Waynes! urg 
Mifflin 


Lewistown 
Danville, 
somerset. ... 
Washington 
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Centre... 

Beaver, srighton 
re E Saadinns 
Clearfield. ......00: G learfield.. 
Indiana,. Indiana 
Jeffers: yn Brookville, ... 
Northampton Easton... 
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CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


PERMANENT 


NO. NAME, | RESIDENCE, 


66 neil Wolf. 
6 
6 


| arg 
-|Indiana, Indiana....... 
Allegheny City, 
Lecky. » “ ee 


7|Mary D. Lec ky. 
8 Jeannette H. 
g Bella M. Glenn 
o| Josie H. Crawford... 
1|Eva L. Ernest... ‘ 

Py : Natorona, Allegheny. 

2/Clara E, |Allegheny City. F 
4 Annie E, Brow “ 
5 W. A..-Cummings....|West Springfield, Erie. 
6 Belle W. ao a | West Chester, Chester. 
7 Chas. B. Keller. . -|Strasburg, Lancaster. 
$'Sarah Burts.ns :... 63 Manheim, “ 
79|Michael Monahan... . \Swatara, Schuylkill. 
2280|5. M. Colley Connellsville, F ayette, 
2281'Sue A. Hartman.,,,./] ebanon, Lebanon. 
2282|Mary H. McAdam,. x “ “ 
2283 Wm. I, Hibbs. | Thompsontown, Juniata, 

2284' Schuyler Opp.. .|Muncy, Lycoming, 
2285) Ernest F, Thompson... 


Towanda, Bradford. 
2286 W. E. Smith Berwick, Colt imbia. 
2287 J. B. “ann: 


\N. Tow: anda, Bradford. 
|Clearfield, Clearfield, 
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2 
2 
2 
26 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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THE BOAT SONG. Von WEBER. 
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1. On we are float - ing in sun - shine and pee - ow, Soft are the 
2. Light - ly our boat on the wa - ter is swing - ing, On - ward she 
3. Com-rades, sing on, while the ech - oes, a - wak - ing, Join in your 
4. Soon will the man - tle of ev’ - ning fall o’er us, Soon will the 
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rip - ples that sing as we go, Soft - ly they break on the 

floats while the swift oars we ply, Gay are our hearts as the 

mu - sic with hap -_ py re - frain, Sing while the waves on the 

day - light fade out from the _ sky, Then with the thought of a 
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| aa of the mea - dow, Woo - ingthe grass - eswith mel - o-dies_ low. 
| songs weare sing - ing, Bright are our hopes as the ra - _ di-ant_ sky. 

| i sun - ny banks break-ing, An - swer yourca - dé m e with n - sic a - gain, 

i | wel - come be - are us, Back thro’ the twi- light we'll ch - ful-ly hie. 
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SOFT, SOFT MUSIC IS STEALING. 


Andante. 
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GreRMAN MELopy. 
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1. Soft, soft mu-sic is steal -ing, Sweet, sweet lingers the strain: Loud,loud now it is 
2. Join, join, children of sad - ness, Send,send sor-row a- way; Now, now changing ‘to 
3. Sweet, sweet mel -o-dy’s num- bers, Hark! hark! gently they swell, ij *D, ry wak-ing from 
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vw ye 
peal - ing, Waking the ech-oes a- gain. Waking the echoes a - gain, 
glad-ness, War-ble a beau-ti- ful lay.{ Yes, yes, yes, yes, } Warble a beau-ti-ful lay. 
slumbers Thoughts in the bosom that dwell. j Thoughts in the bosom that dwell. 
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